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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


a. Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 


the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide. 


application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 


up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 


of research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu. 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mu. 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern. 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re. 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 
of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization was established for the purpose of keepin; 
members in close touch with current research projects in all of the fields of human organization. The service 
of the Clearinghouse are available to all members of the Society who wish to find out if others are working on 
research similar to their own, that they may profit from an exchange of ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director of the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Human Organization Clear. 
inghouse Bulletin. 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 


Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the preset 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip 
tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 

The quarterly, Human Organization Clearinghouse Bulletin, is an invaluable aid to anyone working in th 
field of human organization. Both research in progress and published research are presented in systematic ant 
analytical reviews under the headings of institutions and professions. The reviews are cross-indexed for eas} 
rapid reference. 
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Editorial 


Wanted: “Sons of Martha’ 


With this issue, the Editor and Managing Editor are re- 
linquishing their responsibility for the Society’s publications 
and turning over command to a new skipper and first mate. 
We hope the weather will turn favorable for them, the sea 
smooth, and the wind from aft the beam and steady. 


Running a scientific society’s publications and, for that 
matter, taking part in the management of its affairs, is a 
sobering experience. The neophyte who considers the matter, 
is sure to conclude that an undertaking of this kind can hard- 
ly help but be an exciting one. To be in a position to 
encourage worthwhile research, to provide a haven for the 
article whose publication can stimulate advances in the field, 
would seem to be adequate rewards for the time that has to 
be taken from one’s professional and occupational imperatives. 


Certainly one does experience such rewards. But gradually 
one also comes to learn that they are much more rare than 
one would wish—that articles in which one can take a certain 
pride (as even editors like to do) are few and far between; 
that those who should write don’t; and, sometimes despair- 
ingly, when one faces a mounting stack of manuscripts which 
would not have been submitted if the author had any compre- 
hension of the field of applied anthropology, that those who 
cannot write, do. 


It does at least alleviate one’s editorial frustrations to learn 
from professional editors of large national magazines that we, 
in our small field, are not the only sufferers, and that they too 
are constantly afflicted by the very real feeling of the inade- 
quacy of their product. But in the scientific field, the problem 
is complicated by the fact that our authors are not dependent 
for their living on selling so many words to the “slicks.” 
True, their professional reputation depends on the quality of 
their published work, but writing is slow, and it is constantly 
being put aside for the responsibilities which the managers of 
our educational institutions ladle out to their researchers 
with a far too generous hand. So, given human fallibility, far 
too little is produced by those who should be producing. 


Actually, research and involvement in the activities of a 
scientific society play a far too minor role in the rewards our 
culture provides for people in the field of human relations. 
Not that everyone isn’t doing “research,” but not research in 
the sense of adding bit by bit to the sum of knowledge. We 
are all too involved in promoting the field to take the time to 
write scientific papers. The problems we tend to attack are too 


vast, too indefinite, too ambitious. And this inchoate quality 
is directly stimulated and made almost binding by the policies 
of the foundations and universities. Research to save the world 
is the order of the day; we are in too much of a hurry to cul- 
tivate our garden. 

But beyond this, our field—as with every field—suffers 
from the lack of initiative, or reactivity of our colleagues. 
The Editor has often been chided for the rare appearance of 
letters from readers of Human Organization. The reason 
for their absence is simple—no one writes, no one seems to 
feel or act strongly any more. (And surely, as the reader 
knows, this has not been for lack of needling in these editorial 
columns). As far as one can tell, from informal sampling, 
people read the editorials, do have opinions—but no one takes 
the time to do anything about them. 

One detects a striking lack of involvement among the mem- 
bers of every profession. For certainly observation indicates 
that this is by no means limited to our small field; it appears 
to be true for almost every scientific or professional group. In 
the large fields, such as medicine, law, or engineering, a 
hierarchical organization and paid full-time “civil servants” 
can sound the drum. But relatively few care and even fewer 
will serve. 

Our own Society has the tradition that even the slightest 
indication of initiative results in the demonstrator becoming 
a member of the Executive Committee. But the Executive 
Committee and the Editor cannot carry on alone. If the load 
is to be carried and the field of human organization (or hu- 
man relations, if you will) is to become something more than 
a conversation piece or the subject of a syndicated column in 
a daily newspaper, they need not merely the continuing sup- 
port, but the active participation of the membership. Every- 
body talks about it, but who is willing to do something about 
it? Within the scope of the Editor’s concern, the incoming 
as well as the retiring, what we need are people who care about 
the field and caring, are willing to act. 

The situation of our Society, and, for that matter, of every 
human group to whom accomplishment is the necessary end 
to its existence, has been so well summed up by Rudyard 
Kipling that as our final wish for the incoming Editors we 
can only say: “May they be blessed by finding many sons of 
Martha.” As you read this poem you will realize why we feel 
that our field has had far too many “sons of Mary” and far 
too few “sons of Martha.” 
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The Sons of Martha* 


The Sons of Mary seldom bother, for they have inherited 
that good part; 


But the Sons of Martha favour their Mother of the careful 
soul and the troubled heart. 


And because she lost her temper once, and because she was 
rude to the Lord her Guest, 


Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons, world without end, 
reprieve, or rest. 


It is their care in all the ages to take the buffet and cushion 
the shock. 

It is their care that the gear engages; it is their care that 
the switches lock. 


It is their care that the wheels run truly; it is their care to 
embark and entrain. 


Tally, transport, and delivery duly the Sons of Mary by land 
and main. 


They say to mountains, “Be ye removed.” They say to the 
lesser floods, “Be dry.”’ 

Under their rods are the rocks reproved—they are not afraid 
of that which is high. 

Then do the hill-tops shake to the summit—then is the bed 
of the deep laid bare. 

That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, pleasantly sleeping 
and unaware. 


They finger death at their gloves’ end where they piece and 
repiece the living wires. 

He rears against the gates they tend: they feed him hungry 
behind their fires. 

Early at dawn, ere men see clear, they stumble into his ter- 
rible stall, 


And hale him forth like a haltered steer, and goad and turn 
him till evenfall. 





EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY: 


To these from birth is Belief forbidden, from these till death 
is Relief afar. 

‘They are concerned with matters hidden—under the earth- 
line their altars are— 

The secret fountains to follow up, waters withdraw to re- 
store to the mouth, 

And gather the floods as in a cup, and pour them again at 
a city’s drouth. 


They do not preach that their God will rouse them a little 
before the nuts work loose. 

‘They do not teach that His Pity allows them to drop their 
job when they dam’-well choose. 

As in the thronged and the lighted ways, so in the dark and 
the desert they stand, 

Wary and watchful all their days that their brethren’s days 
may be long in the land. 


Raise ye the stone or cleave the wood to make a path more 
fair or flat— 

Lo, it is black already with blood some Sons of Martha 

spilled for that! 

Not as a ladder from earth to Heaven, not as a witness to any 
creed, 

But simple service simply given to his own kind in their 

common need. 


And the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed—they know the 
Angels are on their side. 

They know in them is the Grace confessed, and for them are 
the Mercies multiplied. 

They sit at the Feet—they hear the Word—they see how 
truly the Promise runs. 

‘They have cast their burden upon the Lord, and—the Lord 
He lays it on Martha’s Sons! 


*From: The Years Between, by Rudyard Kipling. Copyright 1907 


by Rudyard Kipling, reprinted by permission of Mrs. George Bam- 
bridge and Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


All correspondence concerning membership in the Society for 


Applied Anthropology, and all manuscripts submitted for 


publication in Human Organization should now be sent to: 


Professor William F. Whyte 


N.Y.S.S.1.L.R. 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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Orientation and Training in Government 


for Work Overseas* 


Edward T. 


This article deals with orientation and training from an 
anthropological point of view. While it is not possible to 
cover the field, or even refer to some programs, five years’ 
experience on the Washington scene provides both a charter 
to speak and a significant period around which to build a 
summary. The training picture is an exceedingly complex 
one; it is also one in which anthropologists have played a 
significantly minor role. (Note: Orientation and training as 
used in this article refer only to those aspects of these activities 
as applied to the preparation of personnel for the culture 
contact situation). That the anthropologist has had so little 
to do with training is not solely due to the low prestige of 
Government work, nor to our general lack of interest in 
this field. The fact that we have not been actively sought 
after bears examination. One of the largest Washington 
bureaucracies whose concern is almost entirely with overseas 
work does not have one anthropologist on its staff. 


The usual explanations are: “We had an anthropologist 
once but he was unhappy and we didn’t know what to do 
with him.” “People don’t understand the need.” “The last 
anthropologist we had made everyone mad; all he wanted 
to do was go out and talk to the natives.” Many of us, when 
discussing this situation, are inclined to either blame the 
administrator’s lack of knowledge, or our own lack (as a 
discipline) of techniques for working within the modern 
large-scale bureaucracy. Taking training as a point of de- 
parture, we intend to point up a few additional reasons, 
many of which represent realities that are not readily changed 
but, nevertheless, call for modifications in our methods. We 
will examine our subject in three different but related con- 
texts. These are: I) the bureaucratic milieu; II) traditional 
practices and approaches to training; III) formal beliefs 
about culture; and a recommendations summary. 


I. The Bureaucratic Milieu 


1) The Program and Its Setting 


Following President Truman’s Point IV speech, a number 
of people in different situations in and out of government 


* This article is an extension of a paper given at the 1955 Annual 
Spring Meeting of the Society for Applied Anthropology. 

** Dr. Hall is Director of Research, Human Relations Area Files, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hall, Jr.** 


began to discuss the need for anthropologists to work with the 
program. It had fired the imagination of a number of people, 
who had become sufficiently enthused to forsake their other 
interests and come to Washington from time to time to help 
get the program started. A number of our colleagues were 
already in government agencies, and- they were actively con- 
sulted and, in many cases, actually saw projects through 
from inception to the signing of contracts.! 


It is important to note that not only was the temper of 
the times different than it is today, but that the head personnel 
of the Technical Cooperation Authority (Point IV, hereafter 
referred to as TCA) had been drawn from activities that 
tended to create the type of awareness the anthropologist 
always hopes to find in an administrator. One of the by- 
products was a new type of training program that was 
anthropologically-oriented, and whose main premise was that 
cultures are different, that culture is real, that it has to be 
contended with, and can be ignored only at the risk of failure. 
These are premises most of our colleagues agree upon and 
take for granted. In spite of its radical approach, the program 
lasted four and one-half years and survived the organization 
that paid for its personnel, as well as a number of the 
anthropologists who had seen the need for it in the first place, 
and who had taken the necessary administrative steps to see 
that it got under way. 


Looking at the administrative side for a moment, there 
were various reasons why TCA was not equipped to conduct 
its own program. However, in the Department of State there 
was a training institution (hereafter referred to as the 
Institute) that was equipped to do TCA’s training by re- 
cruiting some additional personnel. (This separation 
between TCA’s training and the Institute led to complica- 
tions, some of which will be described later). At that time, 
State’s training Institute had on its staff —in addition 
to a school of administration and a school for Foreign Service 
officers — one anthropologist, a deputy director who was 
sympathetic to the cultural approach, and an entire school 
consisting of a dozen linguistic scientists most of whom had 
more than a passing knowledge of the culture concept. That 


1. For a review of anthropologists in Government, see Gordon 
Macgregor, “Anthropology in Government,” in United States Year 
Book of Anthropology, 1955, Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research, N.Y. 
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is, almost 25 percent of the staff had more than a layman’s 
knowledge of one world area and aspect of culture. Of this 
group, 90 percent were linguists concentrated in one school. 
The Institute became well-known in the Department of State 
as a place that was “crawling with anthropologists.” As one 
Foreign Service officer is reputed to have said, “they have so 
many anthropologists over there, they are falling all over 
each other.” That this was bruited about is important because 
it was this reputation for hiring anthropologists that con- 
tributed to many of the difficulties the Institute later experi- 
enced. At least two directors were sent in with orders to 
“get rid of the anthropologists.” 


2) “The Institute” and Its Personnel Policy 


Originally set up as a training institution for the Foreign 
Service, the Institute offered a number of courses—of varying 
length and intensity, as well as on different levels—for 
several categories of personnel (clerks and Marine guards, 
to middle-level political officers) in that Service. Small pro- 
grams were also put on for other agencies in overseas work, 
such as the Voice of America. 

By recruiting specialists who were technically qualified, 
by both training and experience in and out of the academic 
world, to handle the substantive and area problems put before 
them, the Institute established its own personnel policy, a 
policy which was at odds with the “generalist” concept. By 
and large, it could not and did not recruit from Government, 
nor take its specialists from Civil Service lists, but carried 
most of its positions in the “Excepted” category that permits 
hiring of this sort. These policies set it apart from the rest 
of the parent agency. 

In addition to a personnel policy that was aberrant, the 
Institute occupied a place at the bottom of the bureaucratic 
hierarchy, and at least some of its difficulties stemmed from 
this fact. A complicating factor in dealing with TCA on its 
training program arose when it appeared that the personnel 
office in State, through which all funds flowed, and under 
whose administrative control the Institute was placed, was 
using for other purposes some of the funds TCA provided 
for hiring specialists to conduct its program. We mention 
the heavy overhead costs because the Institute’s specialized 
training staff spent an inordinate amount of time fighting 
for and justifying funds, and in other administrative wrangles 
arising because of the conflict of the two personnel systems. 
It is also worth noting that due to peripheral placements in 
relationship to the informal personnel channels, communica- 
tions directed upward from the Institute were seldom under- 
stood. This was, in part, because these communications had 
not been preceded by the usual informal ones, nor were they 
in the form to which higher administrators had become 
accustomed. Their form required specification of action 
desired—leaving only a space for the next higher official to 
concur or not as he saw fit. For quite obvious reasons, the 
Institute’s staff, being largely specialists of an academic 
variety, saw the administrators as people who were trying to 
prevent them from doing their job. This old conflict is 
seldom clearly formulated or brought into the open, since it 


represents two basic but contradictory patterns in Amer- 
ican life. 


3) Administrative and Substantive Controls . 


The over-all pattern in which the Institute found itself 
was what we will call, for want of a better term, the admin- 
istrative pattern; it emphasizes administrative control and 
responsibilities, and acknowledges expertise only if it is in 
the administrative chain of command. With its emphasis on 
academic specialization as well as recognizing authority to 
speak according to academic standards, the Institute repre- 
sented a different pattern, in which the charter to act had a 
substantive or academic base, rather than an hierarchical or 
administrative base. I have termed it the Substantive Pattern. 
The first of these emphasizes control, channels, and pro- 
cedures; the second substance and knowledge. The first, 
when dealing with substance or content, is informal and 
weighs all opinions equally (if they have comparable points 
of origin in the hierarchy) ; the second is informal in regard 
to channels, procedures, and control, and gets very technical 
about who has a right to speak on certain subjects. 

Experience has shown that except under very special 
circumstances, the substantive pattern does not usually win 
out in a conflict with the administrative—when the conflict 
occurs in a large bureaucracy such as exists in Washington. 
The natural alignment of the anthropologist, as a specialist, 
was, of course, with his fellow specialists. Placing an academic 
institution high up in a bureaucracy would only seem to 
increase the lust of the non-specialist for the high-paying 
administrative jobs within the institution; it does not face up 
to the issue that there is a basic conflict between the two 
patterns. In the case of the Institute, this conflict was never 
brought out into the open; it was finally resolved by the 
administrators moving their people in to take over, and 
getting rid of the specialists in as many places as possible. 
As an added precaution, internal controls and procedures 
were established. Members of the same discipline, if placed 
on different levels, are reported as having had to “go through 
channels” to speak to each other. 


4) Status Hierarchies and Their Effect on Training 


Within the context of the Department of State there were 
a number of other factors that influenced the course of train- 
ing activities; these had to do with the prestige hierarchy 
of the Foreign Service, posts and duties within the Service, 
the Foreign Service officer and Staff Corps, and their rela- 
tions with “Departmental” personnel. The Officer Corps 
had about the same relationship to the others as any com- 
missioned corps has to enlisted personnel generally. Below 
that, of course, there are the “civilians” or their equivalent. 
In the present instance, programs designed to train non- 
Foreign Service personnel, such as Point IV technicians, were 
of little concern to influential people in “the Department.” 
A good deal of the survival value of the early Point IV 
course was due to the fact that it did not threaten or even 
come to the attention of important people. 


The low position of the Institute in the governmental 
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hierarchy reflected the low priority placed on training in 
general. This situation was so notorious that it was one of 
the principal subjects of a special committee whose recom- 
mendations later led to the reorganization of the entire 
department.? 

A further reality which everyone found it difficult to face 
was that training costs money. Not only is it necessary to 
maintain institutions to do the training, but also to enlarge 
the total number of employees by the number withdrawn for 
training. In a Department such as State, an added difficulty 
is the extremely narrow base of the Officer Corps pyramid 
(11 officers below the rank of Career Minister to each CM). 
The Army works on a base of around 2,100 to one. A per- 
sonnel picture such as this does not permit leeway for outside 
activities, except under very special considerations such as 
attendance at the National War College, which carries great 
prestige. (Selection for the course is taken as a sign that one 
is among the chosen few who will later rise to the top). The 
point remains that the over-all personnel picture of the De- 
partment is structured in such a way as to discourage training. 
There was, in addition, 2 rumor among the Foreign Service 
officers that too much time at the Institute hurt one’s chances 
of promotion, although this was difficult to demonstrate in 
actual practice. However, it was true that officers attending 
the Institute were not graded according to the procedures 
used in the rating of other officers in their regular work, and 
could not usually be rated by Foreign Service officers during 
those periods. 


5) The Administrative Environment in TCA for Training 


TCA had its own problems in regard to the training 
program. Country directors in the field were constantly being 
pressured to produce, so that encouragement from top manage- 
ment in TCA was counteracted by pressure from country 
directors to send their personnel out to them without delay. 
They would cable in “send Technician ‘X’ as soon as possible 
stop omit training course in Washington stop we will be 
responsible for his orientation.” This situation was intensified 
by poor communications with the field, so that after a while 
almost everything that came in, even routine dispatches, 
carried urgent overtones for fear that they would otherwise 
be ignored. Delays in clearances, slow recruitment, uneven 
recruitment, and the temporary the 
program also made it difficult to justify even four weeks 
training, to say nothing of adequate periods of six or more 
months. 


short-term nature of 


By and large the heads of the various divisions of TCA 
were recruited not from the old-line agencies, but were 
brought in especially for the job because of experience in 
similar programs. As was indicated earlier, these men and 
women tended to be sympathetic with what the anthropologist 
had to say, and to realize that it is dangerous to “turn people 


2. See, Towards a Stronger Foreign Service. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel (Wriston Report), and 
Wallace S. Sayer and Clarence E. Thurber, Training for Specialized 
Mission Personnel, Public Administration Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, 1952. 


loose” unless they have had some sort of preparation. But 
they were not provided with subordinates who were equally 
sophisticated, nor were they matched, except in rare instances, 
by administrators on the same level in other agencies. It 
should be noted that the day of the “lateral clearance” is upon 
us and that no longer do government agencies operate com- 
pletely independently of each other. Efforts in behalf of 
adequate orientation and training were often hampered by 
those who did not recognize that there was a problem. 


6) The Point IV Training Program 


It was in this context that a four-week course for Point IV 
technicians was put together. 

Within the limited scope of the job, support and under- 
standing were present. At first a three- and then a five-week 
program was tried. Later, four weeks was settled upon as 
the best compromise. This period was divided as follows: 
beginning instruction in the language of the country of 
assignment (one-half the total); orientation of the mission 
and its philosophy, a limited amount of country and area 
study (one-third) ; the remaining time was devoted to a talk 
on culture as a concept, change as a process, two sessions on 
common American assumptions, some preliminary linguistics 
of a type designed to give an understanding of both linguistic 
and cultural processes, guidance on matters of preparation 
for the actual move, on security, and on health. Language 
instruction consisted of utilizing small groups of trainees 
working with one native speaker, under the supervision of a 
linguistic scientist using specially prepared materials. 

The reception of the course was gratifyingly positive. In 
fact, there is a good deal to indicate that, in view of the 
misunderstanding of what the anthropologist stood for and 
was saying, the survival of the course would not have been 
possible had it not been for the affirmative attitude of trainees, 
particularly after they arrived overseas. One thing became 
apparent as training progressed and knowledge of the over-all 
situation became more extensive, and that was that while 
lip service was paid to the need to prepare people for the 
foreign experience, the need was never really felt by the large 
majority of administrators. They seldom saw the relation 
between training and the welfare of their programs, did not 
believe in the culture concept, did not understand the emphasis 
on trying to explain that concept, why and -how anthro- 
pologists were used in training, or why more traditional 
methods were not appropriate. 


II. Traditional Practices and Approaches to Train- 
ing in the International Field 


1) Theoretical vs. “Practical” Training 


It has already been stated that anthropology is considered 
a peripheral study in the conduct of foreign affairs. In this 
milieu it ranks way below such respected disciplines as 
economics, political science, history, and international rela- 
tions. These subjects form part of the traditional academic 
preparation for the Foreign Service and are thought of as 
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“theoretical.” In most Government agencies a dichotomy is 
seen to exist between the theoretical subject and what people 
need to know to get the job done. What is needed to get 
the job done is learned in two ways, by taking government 
courses, and informally on the job. Theoretical subjects 
traditionally are thought of as being taught in universities 
and not by the government. Informal learning, on the other 
hand, requires that there be a model to copy. To the F. S. O. 
the Ambassador is the best and most available model. 

Dealing with foreigners and interpreting their behavior 
falls quite naturally into the informal category, other Amer- 
icans providing the models. Yet anthropology is a_ social 
science, along with political science and economics, and in a 
culture such as ours that pushes all things to one side or the 
other, our discipline is treated as a “long hair” subject that 
belongs on the campus. It is likely to disconcert the average 
American when an anthropologist or linguist gets technical 
with him on these subjects anywhere away from a campus or 
a surrogate for a campus, such as the Department of Agri- 
culture Graduate School. 

Area studies incorporating anthropology also suffered 
from the fact that they were geared into the promotion 
system in a negative way. The younger officers who were on 
their way up used existing Ambassadors as models; some 
Ambassadors questioned the wisdom, or necessity, of even 
learning the language of the country of assignment. Stories 
have been circulated of a few who boasted that in 20 years 
they had never learned a foreign tongue. All Ambassadors 
had ideas about how to “handle the department,” about how 
reporting should be done (the reports and dispatches that 
officers send in constitute one of the greatest single prestige 
items in the whole system), and about how to interpret 
foreign behavior. (Some of them, incidentally, did very well 
at reading foreign cues and eventually learned the type of 
thing the anthropologist hoped they would learn). The 
younger officers, however, because of the emphasis on 
“political” reporting, often were left with the idea that there 
was nothing of importance to be learned from the foreigner 
as a member of his culture, and that if they could just get 
to “the right person,” in the political sense, the cold dope on 


any given situation could be obtained. 


2) The Political and Cultural Frames of Reference 


It is completely appropriate that the men and women of 
the Foreign Service should emphasize observation in a political 
frame. However, they need to know the significance of 
cultural knowhow in order to be able to interpret cues which 
are constantly being presented to them. We know of one 
Ambassador who was almost totally preoccupied with the 
political level and had little aptitude for interpreting the 
other fellow’s pattern; he was put in the position of not 
knowing whether the United States was being insulted or 
not when the members of the Diplomatic Corps of the country 
to which he had been accredited would “arrive an hour late 
and then just mutter something,” not even giving a full 
sentence of apology. 


The crux of this situation would seem to lie in the fact 
that persons who are selected and trained to observe com- 
munication events of very long duration, such as occur in 
the international field, have great difficulty shifting to the 
observation of events of very short duration of the type they 
would need to pay attention to on the cultural level. There 
is some evidence to indicate that one can only focus on one 
spot in the communication spectrum at a time, and that people 
who have been sensitized to observe on the level of micro- 
culture, including language, literally can’t “see” events on 
the political level because they last too long, and vice versa.> 
Ultimately the solution may be to train political officers to 
know what symptoms to look for and then to rely on the 
expert to do the actual analysis. The difference between the 
cultural and the political approach is sufficiently great, how- 
ever, that all but a very few tended to reject the former if they 
worked in a political frame. 


3) Orientation as an Antidote to Culture Shock 


The one generally-accepted reason for using anthropologists 
is “culture shock.” However, the press of business, the very 
great prestige of the work itself, the urgency and the emer- 
gency, or “crash,” nature of a good deal of State’s activity, 
relegated the adjustment of personnel to foreign surroundings 
to such low priority that it received only perfunctory atten- 
tion. TCA, on the other hand, with its temporary program, 
lacking a career service, had to pay more attention to problems 
of adjustment. It was on this basis that the Point IV training 
was conducted and proceeded to flourish. By and large, tech- 
nicians appreciated the efforts in their behalf and while many 
of them later admitted they had not understood the pertinence 
of much that was said at the time it was said, they verified 
on their own a surprising amount of what they had been 
told in the training course. Without their support the program 
would have lasted only a few months. Yet, in spite of certain 
cues we ourselves were picking up, it had never occurred to 
us that in the field of culture contact we would not be 
accepted as authorities, that there might be others in this 
same field who might be threatened by the introduction of 
“outsiders” into what they considered to be their territory. 


4) Other Training Specialties in the Overseas Field 


The presence of a new type of training program touched 
off reactions in a number of different places: (a) The 
A griculturalists. The agriculturalists, for example, felt train- 
ing for technical assistance-type programs was “their baby.” 
This was undoubtedly due, at least in part, to their success 
during the depression years in applying sociological techniques 
and insights to work with American farmers, as well as to the 
close relationship between the two disciplines. Their basic 
approach, however, contains an implicit view of culture akin 





3. In a forthcoming work on culture as communication, the author 
and George L. Trager discuss the communication spectrum. In 
essence it is made up of events of a few centiseconds duration on 
the level of microlinguistics, to centuries on the metapolitical and 
historical levels. 
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to the evolutionary thinking of Lewis H. Morgan. This view, 
stripped of trappings, holds that farmers all over the world 
share certain problems and should be approached in pretty 
much the same way. A more sophisticated version, in which 
agriculturalists hold a lot of stock, is to discover the “felt 
needs” and to work with these. The anthropologist’s principal 
criticism of this approach is “how do you really know which 
needs are felt unless you know the culture.” There are, of 
course, many exceptions. Men like Afif Tannous, while work- 
ing in the agricultural field, have spoken and published in 
an effort to communicate the necessity of the type of analysis 
used by the anthropologist.‘ 


b) The Educators. The educators also felt, of course, that 
what one needs in a training program is someone who under- 
stands education and has been trained in the educational 
method by educators. They, too, believed that people learn 
the same way all over the world and that teaching is teaching, 
whether it be a farmer in Ceylon, a boy in Iran, or a school 
teacher in the United States. (Reducing these beliefs as much 
as I have makes them sound a bit weird and strained, yet 
experience has indicated that if you watch what people do 
and pay little attention to their rationalizations the above 
formulations will hold.) The brief reference to the underlying 
assumptions of some of our educators does not, of course, 
mean that what they have learned about teaching Americans 
doesn’t hold, but that these methods have to be altered to 
fit foreign cultures. 


c) Management and Training. The managers, or per- 
sonnel specializing in management, who heard the anthro- 
pologist report on a given situation usually commented some- 
what as follows: “It’s all a matter of management. If there 
had been good management, the situation you described would 
not have existed.” It is safe to say that there were times when 
it appeared that we were in competition with the management 
people. 


d) Getting Technical About Behavior. 
technical specialists recruited by technical agencies, such as 
the Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Land Management, etc., 
simply could not understand what their work had to do with 
finding out about “people.” As one of them expressed it: 
“What has surveying a dam in Lebanon got to do with what 


you fellows call culture?” 


A great many 


Then there are those who rebelled openly at the idea that 
one could get technical about how to do a job involving 
human relationships, who threw up their hands at the idea 
of even beginning to describe what went on overseas. This 
was, in terms of the group observed, a rather small but 
articulate number, largely confined to the Foreign Service, 
who felt training in Washington was at the expense of work 
in the field. Few saw the anthropologist as an additional 
specialist whose knowledge supplemented their own; they 
acted as though they saw in him competition that threatened 
them. 


4. See Afif Tannous, “Extension Work Among the Arab Fellahin,” 
Applied Anthropology, June, 1944. 
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5) Other Academic Specialists Look Down 
on Anthropologists 


The lack of recognition that there might be a problem in 
adjusting the American to work successfully with the for- 
eigner stems from several additional sources. Quite a few 
people in Washington who have been trained in academic 
disciplines other than anthropology, look down upon and 
deprecate the methodology of anthropology. Many of them 
have been trained not to pay attention to the type of events 
the anthropologist describes. A number of economists fall 
into this group. So much so that one of the directors of the 
Institute, himself an economist, left a written record of 
protest against the use of anthropologists on any program, 
except in a very limited way. Another economist on this 
same staff complained bitterly about the lack of precision in 
the anthropologists’ methods and formulations. Competition 
for training time, hours in the schedule, and for slots on the 
table of organization were very real issues. Each discipline 
felt it had the most to contribute and that gains in other 
fields were at its own expense. 


6) What is Accepted and Rejected in Anthropology 


By and large, specialists from other fields were willing to 
accept what little was available in the way of descriptiois 
of overt or explicit belief systems of other cultures, even 
though they often had trouble seeing the relevance of this 
sort of information. Almost universally rejected, however, 
was any material in the following categories: natural char- 
acter, model personality, study, etc., themes and over-all 
patterns, as well as general descriptions of other cultures. 
‘The most common complaint was that there was insufficient 
specific material of a readily graspable nature. Most people 
thought our formulations were much too vague, and they 
said so. 

In the implicit realm of culture, when specific material on 
the U.S. would be either elicited and discussed, or presented 
as part of a lecture, people thought the anthropologists were 
talking about them personally and not about the culture. 


In this connection, two generalizations can be made: a) 
the complaint about lack of specific material was so constant 
that it had to be taken seriously; b) the gap between the 
belief systems concerning the nature of culture as held by 
the layman and the anthropologist is significant. ' 


III. Formal Beliefs about Culture 


1) Self-Evident Truths 


There is a type of belief that goes so deep that not only is 
it not questioned but few know it is a belief; it is looked upon 
rather as a self-evident truth. A goodly number of beliefs 
about culture and language are of this type: The confusion 
of language and writing and the meaning of words, for 
example. No amount of talk, nor even a good deal of ex- 
perience to the contrary, can change this variety of belief. 
It comes as a continual surprise to keep discovering new 
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evidence showing the extent to which the anthropologists’ 
belief systems concerning the nature of culture (beliefs which 
he has carefully and meticulously built up) are in deep, deep 
conflict with those of the layman. The layman accepts some- 
thing he calls customs, ways of life, and mores; these are the 
things he wants to hear about when someone talks of a foreign 
culture. When the same layman comes into unmistakable 
contact with the reality of a really foreign situation, his 
most common response is that the behavior he has just wit- 
nessed is crazy or psychotic. When the anthropologist talks 
to him about things he does not understand or believe in, 
he thinks the anthropologist is crazy, impractical, or sub- 
versive. Sometimes our subject is very generous and just 
figures that an academician is talking and one is not supposed 
to understand all the things the “long hairs” bring up; he 
ignores the fact that there is a basic conflict between what 
is being said and what he believes. It is doubtful if anything 
can be done to change beliefs of this sort, and it is probable 
that they will exist for a long time to come. There are ways 
around them, however, rather specific things people can 
accept because it gets them off the hook of calling the foreigner 
crazy or rude all the time. Before going into this it is worth 
while describing briefly what these beliefs are. 


2) People Are the Same Wherever You Find Them 


The anthropologist, being familiar with the layman’s 
beliefs, requires only the briefest communication to know 
what is being referred to. Hence, what follows is somewhat 
less than a summary: 


There is, of course, the belief that all people are “pretty 
much alike underneath, when you get to know them.” For 
Americans, this one, in one form or another, is universal. 
The qualifier is the word “people.’”” Some members of the 
human species are not accorded that status and are, there- 
fore, not counted as “people.” The fact that you might not 
ever “get to know them” without a knowledge of the 
language and the culture is brushed aside. The fact remains: 
“Don’t you believe, Doctor, that people are pretty much alike 
underneath ... ?” etc. is commonly heard. 


3) Beliefs Are Based on Experience 


A belief subscribed to even by a number of sociologists 
(my sample is a small one), is that cultural differences fall 
into three categories: language, material culture and tech- 
nology, and beliefs. According to this, when you have changed 
these three, there is nothing left to change.? 


The layman, if pushed about his belief, that is, if he has 
thought about it enough to formulate it at all, will hold that 
beliefs are the most important part of this trilogy, and if you 
ask him where people get their beliefs, he will say that they 
are based on experience, and that all people within limits have 





5. “These three” admittedly cover a great deal. They do not, how- 
ever, cover everything—in fact, there is a tremendous amount they 
do not cover. What they do not cover is briefly alluded to in an 
article by George L. Trager and the author in “Culture and Com- 
munications: A Mode] and an Analysis,” Explorations No. 3, 1954. 


the same or comparable experiences. He continues by arguing 
that all you have to do to change beliefs is to convince people 
that they have misinterpreted experience. This belief system 
holds that what we experience is, of course, what is closest to 
reality. The idea that growing up or maturing can be, and 
is, demonstrably different is shocking and foreign. Beliefs 
concerning the sameness of experience is the keystone in the 
arch of this particular belief system. It would seem that only 
a microcultural analysis provides evidence to crack this one. 
Otherwise people have to take our word that experience is 
really different, and most are reluctant to do so. 


It is not too difficult to see, however, that cultural relativism 
is a poor substitute for a belief such as the one given above. 
Whorf’s thinking is so foreign as to be ignored or pushed 
aside even by social scientists.© The exception is found in a 
few of the linguists who work with such small events that 
they have a pretty good grip on experience on one level of 
culture. The true reality of the tremendous gulfs which 
separate men is quite frightening and means that more than 
token efforts have to be made to understand the other fellow. 


In this line, preliminary investigation indicates that without 
training it takes an American around seven years to learn 
to work effectively with people as closely related to us cul- 
turally as the Brazilians. That is, Brazilians and other 
Americans who have been in the area 10 or more years will 
sit up and take notice after a man has been around about 
seven. It is at this point that he is no longer thrown by some 
of the things he has to face when working in Brazil. It seems 
to take considerably longer in the Middle East. Our people 
who have been out there somewhere around the 10- to 17-year 
mark appear to know their way around pretty well. As one 
diplomat expressed it, “It takes a long time to catch on. At 
first nothing seems to make any sense, there doesn’t seem to 
be any pattern. Later you learn it’s like a merry-go-round— 
the white horse always follows the gray horse—but you have 
to see it go around a few times until you learn that. Yes, I 
do suppose you could teach people these things although I 
never thought of it that way.” In China, where there is a 
good deal of experience among the missionary group, an 
informant who grew up there and is a product of both 
cultures expressed it this way: “If they learn the language . . . 
pause ... 25 years; if they don’t... pause... never.” He 
continued by saying that the recent seven-year training pro- 
grams instituted by some missionary groups were shortening 
the period considerably. 


The problem, in the face of our American belief systems 
concerning culture, is to develop a means of presenting cultur- 
al data in a form that is acceptable and still accurate. We cer- 
tainly should, in all probability, stop telling audiences what 
we think culture is, because when we do we violate everything 
they believe and know about the subject, or else give them 
something which is so vague and foreign that they are made 


anxious. 


6. See Benjamin Lee Whorf, “Collected Papers on Metalinguistics,” 
Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, Washington, D.C., 
1952. 
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IV. Suggestions as to Content and Organization of 
Training Programs 


Training for culture contact should be explicit. It should 
not compete with other types of programs such as those run 
by the agriculturalists and educators. It very probably should 
never be given until the client himself is thoroughly convinced 
that the anthropologist is the only one who can help him. 
Talks about the nature of culture and the nature of lan- 
guage, no matter how well given, are generally out of place, 
particularly if they do violence to the belief systems of one’s 
trainees. By and large, it is useless to deal with culture on 
the meta level.’ In the past, discussions of metaculture have 
gone way beyond the layman because he lacked an experi- 
ential base by means of which to validate what has been pre- 
sented to him. Microcultural analysis, when used, seems to 
be much more acceptable and more readily handled by the 
layman. The material can also be learned much in the same 
way that language is learned.® 


A study based on microculture has the added advantage 
of starting the trainee off with the realization that an event 
that represents one kind of experience to him can mean some- 
thing entirely different to an Arab, an Argentinian, or a 
Vietnamese. Due to the over-all complexity of culture and the 
way it is learned, it is suggested that people going overseas 
would get more out of the experience if they were trained in 
total situations, situations they would most commonly meet, 
or would have to master in their work in any case. Training 
of this sort should only be carried out after the situation has 
been analyzed for its cue content on both sides, and by using 
a national as a model—in much the same way as the native 
speaker of the language is used as a model in the more ad- 
vanced type of language instruction. This means that not only 
would training for each country be different, but that each 
separate job would involve slightly different situations. The 
agriculturalist and the livestock man would get different 
training than the health official, while all three would have 
certain situations in common for work in the villages. Their 
over-all training would be very different than that of a For- 
eign Service officer who is concerned with the diplomatic side 
of things. Lectures on history, political structure, and gov- 
ernment would be given by qualified nationals and later ex- 
amined for their local imagery, interpretations, and as exam- 
ples of how the national culture operates. Instead of talking 
to people about culture, one would train them in culture in 
a very specific way. Complaints about lack of specificity 
should fall by the wayside. 


said 


One point that should never be overlooked is the fact that 
government employees, in fact most people going overseas, 
are not anthropologists, and don’t want to be anthropologists. 
The main thing for them to know is how to behave in cer- 





7. Metaculture is used here in the same way as metalinguistics, 
see George L. Trager, “The Field of Linguistics,’ Occasional 
Papers, No. 1, Studies in Linguistics, 1949. 


8. The term microculture was suggested by Conrad Arensberg 
when talking about this type of analysis with the author in reference 
to his studies in space and time. See the author’s “The Anthropology 
of Manners,” Scientific American, April, 1955. 


tain contexts, how to interpret cues, and the fact that there 
are specialists in the analysis of culture they can call upon in 
a pinch, Americans are pretty sensitive about the impression 
they make; they want to make a good one. However, their 
beliefs about culture get in their way and, unlike the child 
who is learning for the first time, they have preconceptions 
of what is right and proper and what is wrong. Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr., when he talked to Government employees about 
language, used to say: “If you don’t look funny and sound 
funny to yourself, you are bound to look funny and sound 
funny to them.” 


V. Summary 


‘There are many reasons why not even a handful of the 
600,000 Americans who go overseas each year are adequately 
prepared for work with a foreign culture using materials pre- 
pared by anthropologists. These are interrelated in a com- 
plex way and include, among others, the following: 


1) The low status of training in the government, and a 
lack of recognition that the anthropologist has a role in this 
process. 


2) The contradiction between the administrative and sub- 
stantive patterns. This was particularly noticeable when train- 
ing institutions were ground up because they subscribed to 
one pattern while trying to survive in the midst of the other. 


3) Time required for training, as well as the cost, are facts 
few administrators are willing to face. 


4) There are others influential in this field who have al- 
ready carved out footholds, and they tend to look on the 
anthropologist as an interloper. 


5) Training techniques relegate cross-cultural work either 
to the theoretical realm or the informal; neither are tradi- 
tionally dealt with in Governmental training programs with 
much success. 


6) There is a general lack of recognition of the problem 
that faces all Americans overseas. 


7) There is a contradiction between the belief systems of 
the anthropologist and the layman. These beliefs are so deep 
for the layman that they are taken as self-evident truths. 
Until there is a change in these beliefs and general over-all 
recognition of the problem facing people overseas, the anthro- 
pologist, using his current methods, can do little in Washing- 
ton. (Training in the field offers other solutions). 


8) There is an almost total absence of adequate training 
material sufficiently detailed and specific to be accepted by 
most intelligent laymen. (Their common complaint about 
anthropological material is either that it is not specific enough 
or else not pertinent, or both. Generalizations about culture, 
using Navajo examples, will not be used unless the person is 
going to work with the Navajo). 


9) In the past, there has been too much emphasis on the 
culture concept. It would be better to stress this less and build 
training around actual situations in which people would be 
drilled. Much of this has to be researched. The microcultural 
approach holds some promise for the future. 
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Animal Studies and Human Behavior 


Bertram Schaffner, M.D.* 


Contemporary students of human behavior will do well to 
keep abreast of what contemporary students of animal be- 
havior are thinking and discovering. Working concepts that 
we have honored and used for the last century are being 
reexamined and tested ; some are in the process of redefinition, 
others found wanting or incorrect, while exciting new ones 
emerge. Simple closed energy systems are giving way to 
relativity patterns, consideration of individual differences, 
and the inclusion of relationships and timing as vital factors 
in the explanation of events in nature. In the middle of the 
19th century, Darwin revitalized the study of man by show- 
ing that philosophers would have to leave their academic 
chambers and look at living creatures in the woods and fields. 
The result was a happy one for the development of anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, and the related social sciences, 
including psychiatry. Unfortunately, it would seem, the social 
scientists’ enthusiasm and success in their discoveries about 
human behavior led them far away from the original stimulus 
of animal studies. Perhaps there is an historical tendency in 
Western culture to divorce man from the animal, or possibly 
we specialists tend to forget all specialties but our own. In 
either case, the gap is a dangerous one. 

The recent conference on “Group Processes’! affords the 
busy social scientist a broad view of the kinds of radical re- 
visions that are taking place, together with an opportunity to 
“hear” students of animal behavior critically discuss their own 
attempts to ferret out the secrets of living organisms. Their 
results are particularly dramatic, when one remembers that 
their work had to proceed without benefit of verbal com- 
munication with their experimental subjects. Consequently, 
they had to sharpen their observation during experiments and 
also their thinking about the nature of observation and inter- 
pretation, with conclusions well worth consideration by social 
scientists confronted with similar problems in observation and 
interpretation. 

One of the outstanding points made by the animal psy- 
chologists was this: the behavior of any living organism, from 
cell to body-part to whole animal, can be understood only 
when one has learned not only its present functioning, but 





* Dr. Schaffner is a psychoanalyst in private practice in New York 
City. 


1. This conference was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 
Sept. 26-30, 1954, and sponsored by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foun- 
dation. The proceedings of the conferences, entitled “Group 
Processes: Transactions of the First Conference” have recent- 
ly been published in book form by the same Foundation. 


also its past history, the internal factors operating, the external 
factors at work, and the time in its development when specific 
internal or external factors began to affect it. In this kind 
of longitudinal approach to the study of a function, it can be 
seen that there are times when an individual organism is not 
yet ready to react, or is at maximal readiness to react, or is 
past reacting, or will change its type of reaction, although the 
stimulus remains the same throughout. What the organism 
has previously experienced or learned, or how the organism 
has been changed earlier, will materially affect its present 
and future behavior. Internal factors cannot be regarded as 
autonomous. They may play a role in determining the direc- 
tion and extent of the potential development (“prospective 
potency”)? of the individual organism, but external factors 
are essential to the achievement of that potential as well as 
crucial in how far such growth will proceed. 


Prospective potency usually far exceeds the developments 
which finally take place. The growth of the various parts of 
the fertilized egg, for example, is certainly dependent upon 
internal factors within the egg, such as the appropriate simul- 
taneous development of other parts of the embryo, but also 
certainly dependent upon factors external to the egg, such as 
heat, air and fluid requirements. Even the development of a 
simple nerve-cell can only be understood in terms of both 
intra- and extra-cellular factors. In anuther area, genes were 
formerly thought to have a constant unchanging one-to-one 
relationship to hereditary characteristics. Now we learn that 
genes have variable effects at different times in the life of the 
organism and in different quantity, and, also important, may 
even exert a changed hereditary effect when the gene’s position 
is changed relative to the other genes. Genes influence be- 
havior and function sometimes in early life, but also in later 
life at particular periods. The type of reaction or damage 
caused by external factors likewise varies according to the 
timing and nature of the external factors. In terms of human 
beings, the parallel is easily seen: what is usually called a 
“traumatic incident” will have variable effects, depending 
upon the previous history of the person, the age at which the 
incident takes place, the relationships of the person at the 
time it takes place, the quality, quantity and duration of the 
traumatizing.? 


2. Driesch, H., “Entwicklungsmechanishe Studien. IV. Experi- 
mentelle Verainderungen des Typus der Furchung und ihre 
Folgen (Wirkung von Warmezufuhr und von Druck). Ztschr. 
f. Wissensch. Zool. 55, 1 (1893). 

3. “Group Processes,” pp. 11, ff. Material presented by Dr. Frank 
A. Beach, Dept. of Psychology, Yale University. 
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The simple reflex-arc approach to the understanding of 
animal and human behavior has to be greatly expanded. The 
old arguments about heredity and environment, while still 
interesting, must now be seen as essentially irrelevant. The 
innate hereditary patterns cannot express themselves apart 
from the necessary influences brought to bear upon them by 
the environment, and the elements in the hereditary picture 
which will be activated or inhibited or neglected, are de- 
pendent upon the forces in the environment at the time. The 
powers of neither heredity nor environment can be fully 
understood except in terms of each other. The so-called 
barrier between the organism and the environment is really 
a misnomer; in reality there is a constant merging, inter- 
penetration, and interaction between them, of the utmost 
significance. 


The relevance of this concept for the comprehension of 
individual human growth, development, and survival will be 
readily apparent, as well as the subsequent development of 
group behavior. For example, the newborn in most animal 
species could not survive except for a most complicated but 
regular series of interactions between the newborn and its 
mother. The newborn goat has a relatively high stage of 
neuromuscular development, potentially capable of breathing, 
standing and nursing. Whether it will succeed in developing 
these vital abilities, however, depends upon certain specific 
responses of the mother-goat. If she turns to her newborn kid, 
tastes the amniotic fluid covering the kid, the process vital 
to the kid’s survival begins. She proceeds to lick up all the 
amniotic fluid; the vigorous licking of the mother stimulates 
muscular tonus in the kid. Its nostrils are cleared, its respira- 
tory and leg muscles now function adequately, and it soon 
stands up. Without this happening, it would not be able to 
nurse. The mother’s licking proceeds in a regular direction, 
beginning at the front end of the kid and proceeding toward 
the hind end, as a result of which the kid is oriented alongside 
the mother’s body and its head gradually directed toward the 
mother’s teats. Then nursing can take place. The mother has 
responded to the covering of amniotic fluid, and the kid has 
responded to the mother’s licking and direction of position. 
The kid, one might say, had the innate potential ability to 
obtain nourishment, but would not have realized that potential 
except for the interaction with the mother. Similarly, the 
kid soon begins to bleat; to each bleat from the kid, the mother 
responds with a bleat of her own, and vice versa. The im- 
portance of this apparently simple action-response pattern 
cannot be over-estimated. The mother-goat soon comes to 
respond in a special way to the bleat of her own kid, dis- 
criminating between the bleats of her own and other goats’ 
kids. She violently rejects any other kid coming toward her, 
thus insuring her milk to her own kid and also, in effect, 
sending each kid back towards its own mother. The mutual 
bleating behavior apparently serves a double protective pur- 
pose. In times of danger, the continued bleating and answering 
pattern enables the kid to endure unpleasant or noxious situa- 
tions more effectively (one is tempted to use the word 
“calmly” because the physiological reactions to danger in the 
kid outwardly resemble human fear) ; the continued bleating 
of the kid also enables the mother to locate her kid, in case 


she has become separated from it. As long as the kid hears the 
mother’s bleating, it tends to remain active; when it no longer 
hears the mother’s bleating, it stops bleating and tends to 
become still, remaining in one place. This again has a 
protective value: in case the herd of goats is attacked by an 
outside danger, the mother-goat is free to go to meet the 
danger, while the kid remains where it is and does not reveal 
its presence by bleating. When the mother-goat returns, it 
resumes bleating in response to hers. 


The extreme importance of the successful establishment of 
these inter-relationships is illustrated by the fact that, after 
any experimental interruption of these patterns, both mother 
and newborn appear to be unable to go forward to further 
development until the patterns have been re-enacted and 
re-established. Moreover, kids which have undergone too 
much interruption of these patterns seem to succumb more 
easily to illness and to have a shorter life-span. Similar 
phenomena have been described in human babies by René 
Spitz.> Individual mother-goats and individual kids responded 
with noticeable differences; nevertheless, the basic need for 
the interaction between them remained the same. Neither 
mother nor kid could be understood except in terms of the 
process taking place between them. 


It appears that one of the universal factors affecting devel- 
opment is the impact of a considerable amount of stimulation 
and interaction from the environment, including social inter- 
change, and it may well be that this universal extrinsic factor 
is just as important for life as the various chemical factors 
in the intra-uterine environment. Even such complex fune- 
tions as the development of habits of thought and adequate 
social responsiveness to other individuals seem to be dependent 
upon interplay between extrinsic and intrinsic factors. 


In terms of perception and learning, similar principles 
evolve. Whether the early environment of an organism is 
impoverished or enriched will profoundly affect learning 
ability. Animals with broader and more varied early oppor- 
tunities and environment generally have superior abilities in 
problem-solving. The subsequent effects of rich or poor 
opportunities also depend upon the time in the animal’s life 
when it was exposed to such conditions. Laboratory-reared 
apes, for example, appear to be superior to those living in the 
wild who are not confronted with the varied challenges pre- 
sented to a caged ape. One of the differences between human 
beings and animals appears to be the fact that human beings 
structure the environment so as to offer greater opportunities 
for learning and performance than nature alone would offer, 
and that we make demands upon the individual that he learn 
more. (The significance of this in relation to our judgments 
about others, including individuals, families, cultures, nations 


4. Group Processes,” pp. 221, ff. Material presented by Dr. Helen 
Blauvelt, Behavior Farm Laboratory, Cornell University. 


5. Spitz, R. “Unhappy and Fatal Outcomes of Emotional Depriva- 
tion and Stress in Infancy.” Beyond the Germ Theory. |. 
Galdston, Editor. Public Health Education Council, 1954 
(Chap. 8, p. 120). 

6. Hayes, K. J. and Hayes, C. The Intellectual Development of 
a Home-Raised Chimpanzee. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. 95, 105 
(1951). 
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and races will be obvious.) Sheep, generally stereotyped as 
“stupid” animals, have been shown to “learn’”’ very differently 
when isolated from the flock and exposed to different condi- 
tions and different opportunities.’ 


Moreover, animals which have already gone through many 
learning. experiences, approach new learning more systemat- 
ically and quickly, give up more easily efforts which prove 
inadequate; some animals after mastering a problem begin 
to make mistakes for reasons not yet understood but which 
seem to resemble boredom, playfulness, curiosity, or even 
expectation of change as an expectable part of an experiment.® 
Animals with long experience in learning even seem to learn 
to avoid irrelevant clues! 


It can now be seen that a fuller comprehension of the 
interaction between individuals offers a biologically- and 
psychologically-oriented foundation for the understanding of 
group processes. The significance of the intrinsic factors within 
individuals, and their necessity for activation through ex- 
trinsic factors in other individuals, is basic to an understanding 
of gregariousness, both in animals and in human beings. 
Attachments are biologically necessary, not merely for repro- 
duction, but for initial survival and development. The degree 
of attachment, of course, varies from species to species. Ob- 
servations among sheep, often used as the stereotype of flock- 
formation, offer some clues to the natural history of this 
tendency. Lambs, born at a relatively advanced state of 
development, follow the mother quite early, and, by weaning 
time, have formed quite a habit-pattern of following. Accord- 
ing to observers, when a small flock of sheep moves about, the 
oldest female is commonly found at the head of the line, her 
offspring and theirs following her.? 


Naturally, these statements apply principally to the inter- 
pretation of social behavior only at very simple levels. At 
higher levels, we will need to know much more about inter- 
individual processes, and we shall need much greater knowl- 
edge about the individuals which make up a group. Here 
again, we shall need the definition of intrinsic patterns of 
behavior and a knowledge of the ways in which such patterns 
are affected and modified by different kinds and timing of 
external factors, that is, reactions from other individuals. 


The difficulties which observers of animal behavior ex- 
perience in their studies, and the humility and self-discipline 
which they bring to bear in formulating their conclusions, also 
offer valuable lessons to the social scientist. Teleological and 
anthropomorphic tendencies still plague us. In philosophy, 
the problem of teleology cannot be avoided; it is the doctrine 
of “ends,” and it is respectable. In scientific investigation, 
however, it is confusing and misleading. Unconsciously per- 
haps, thinking along the lines of “purposiveness” creeps in, 
not only among evolutionists and functional biologists, but 
with considerable prevalence, and not inconsiderable harm, 





7. “Group Processes,” p. 52. Material presented by Dr. Donald H. 
Barron, Department of Physiology, Yale University. 


8. “Group Processes,” pp. 54-5. Material presented by Dr. Jerome 
S. Bruner, Department of Social Relations, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

9. “Group Processes,” pp. 65-6. Material presented by Dr. Frank 
A. Beach (see footnote 3). 


in psychology and psychoanalysis. The scientist’s legitimate 
primary question is ““How does something happen? What are 
the factors under which it happens?” The evolutionist also 
asks “Why?” in the sense of “How come?” rather than 
“What for?” or “For what purpose ?’’!9 As long as we con- 
tinue to observe behavior in terms of noting what takes place 
first, what follows, with what regularity and with what fre- 
quency and intensity, we are on solid ground. Our interpreta- 
tions then are more likely to be in terms of cause and effect, 
with speculations, more or less accurate, about value and 
usefulness. ‘The minute that we begin to interpret behavior 
in terms of an implied “purpose,” or explain that something 
has happened “in order to . . .,” we have suggested a psy- 
chological cause of some kind behind events which somehow 
anticipates the actual functioning itself. Purposiveness is 
really a higher-level psychological ability involving a kind of 
foresight demonstrated only in higher animals, and in all 
probability far less frequently present in everyday human 
behavior than is commonly assumed. How often human beings 
are accused by each other of having “deliberately” said or 
done something which, upon inquiry, turns out to have 
happened involuntarily or unconsciously or as a result of 
impulse rather than of thought. In objective physiology, life 
processes seem to develop in a certain direction, or have a 
tendency to re-establish conditions within the organism when 
these have been disturbed, but do not necessarily have identi- 
fiable ends or goals. Even if they do, in our present state of 
relative ignorance, we certainly gravely encumber our think- 
ing and even retard our progress toward knowledge by con- 
cerning ourselves with purposiveness. To paraphrase Konrad 
Lorenz, so-called finality is only a directive arrow, which we 
ourselves paint on events post facto.! 


The real nature of phenomena is frequently blurred by our 
over-readiness to interpret behavior (animal and human) in 
anthropomorphic terms, or with words that have as yet no 
precise meaning. A phrase such as “The animal is searching 
to...” is a common example of a human being’s attributing 
to an animal behavior-content like his own. What are we 
really describing when we talk of motivation? Drives and 
urges? Possibly the safest words that we can use are on the 
order of “readiness to act” or “tendency to,” based upon 
repeated observations indicating a likelihood that such and 
such behavior is probable following certain other behavior. 


A striking example of the difficulties inherent in trying to 
grasp the nature of behavior in species other than ourselves 
(or even in other individual human beings, for that matter), 
was illustrated by the work of Hertz!? concerning the nature 
of a bee’s selection of certain flowers, and the subsequent 
correction by Wolf! in terms of the nature of a bee’s visual 
apparatus. It took considerable effort to break away from the 


10. “Group Processes,” pp. 80-1. Material presented by Dr. Ernst 
Mayr, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard University. 


11. “Group Processes,” pp. 81, ff. Material presented by Dr. Konrad 
Lorenz, Max Planck Institute for Ethology, Westphalia, Ger- 
many. 

12. Hertz, M. Die Untersuchungen iiber den Formensinn der Honig- 
biene. Naturwissensch. 23, 618 (1935). 


13. Wolf, E. and Zerrahn-Wolf, G. “Flicker and the Reactions of 
Bees to Flowers.” J. Gen. Physiol. 20, 511 (1937). 
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conceptual framework provided by starting with our own 
human perception of what a flower is like, and to change 
that point of view to learn what would or would not cause 
a bee to respond. Hertz’ original idea was that the bee 
responded to certain forms, for example, a broken outline in 
preference to a smooth outline. There was no doubt that the 
bee demonstrated such a preference. However, Wolf per- 
formed a series of experiments based upon knowledge of the 
specific physiology of the bee’s retina, that the bee responds 
to flickering and movement. He was then able to see that the 
bee does not respond to form as such, but to forms which 


induce greater flickering while the bee is in flight.!4 


The importance and applicability of the principles cur- 
rently being struggled with and clarified, need hardly be 
stressed. On the one hand, it is encouraging and supportive 
to those of us who have to develop theories concerning human 
behavior, to find many of our own concepts being independent- 
ly arrived at by investigators in the animal behavior field. It 


14. “Group Processes,” pp. 136, ff. Material presented by Dr. Daniel 
S. Lehrman, Department of Psychology, Rutgers University. 


would please Harry Stack Sullivan, for example, to learn 
that his theory of interpersonal relations is now finding such 
confirmation in the studies of mother-newborn relationships 
in goats and in humans. Similarly, we can be grateful to the 
animal psychologists for calling to our attention the relevance 
and significance of factors which are natural units for their 
observation, such as basic patterns, timing, frequency, intensity 
and modifiability under specific conditions, patterns which we 
assume and often use, but which are extremely difficult for 
us to isolate and test in the highly-complicated individual and 
social situations which we attempt to analyze. Basically, the 
problems which the animal, behavior psychologist, the an- 
thropologist, the sociologist, and the psychiatrist study are the 
same problems. The methods which we use are different in 
each discipline. Each has a contribution to make to the other; 
the anthropologist, sociologist and human _ psychologist 
describe complicated behavior even though they cannot always 
explain its components, and are often confused by its com- 
plexities. The animal-behavior investigator, through his deal- 
ing with the biological substrate of behavior and by the 
rigorous discipline which he must exercise in unraveling and 
explaining phenomena, has much to give to the social scientist. 


MAN and AUTOMATION 


Report of the proceedings of the conference sponsored by 


the Society for Applied Anthropology at Yale University, 
December 27, 28, 1955. 117 pages. $2.00. 


Includes actual case histories on the introduction of automation. Anthropolo- 


gists, other social scientists, labor and business leaders explore the social effects 


of advanced technological change. 


I. Automation: Revolution or Cliché? 


IJ. Automation in the Factory. 


III. 
IV. 


Send for your copy to: 


Automation in the Office. 


Imperatives for Future Research. 


Technology Project, Yale University 


333 Cedar Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Case of the Hungry Calves 


William W. Stein’ 


The Community of Hualcan 


Hualcan is a Quechua-speaking Andean Highland Indian 
village in the District of Carhuaz, Department of Ancash, 
Peru. The settlement is located in a narrow valley, the 
Chucchun, which opens into the Callejon de Huaylas just 
south of the town of Carhuaz, a little over six miles west of 
the village. The Hualcan lands belong to the Indians who 
live there, and on the basis of this fact the settlement is locally 
classified as an estancia, an independent land-owning com- 
munity, as distinguished from an hacienda, or estate, which 
is often in the hands of an overseer appointed by an absentee 
landlord. 


The Hualcan houses are dispersed over the valley bottom- 
lands and on the low slopes of the hills which surround the 
village on three sides. ‘Che bottom-lands, at an altitude of 
9-10,000 feet, are irrigable and in use throughout the year: 
in the dry season, from May to October, and the rainy season, 
from November to April. Other Hualcan lands, both single- 
crop fields and pastures, extend up to the “puna” at about 
13,000 feet. The territory of Hualcan actually goes beyond 
this altitude to the lakes and glaciers of the Cordillera Blanca, 
a mountain range with peaks of over 20,000 feet. 


The economic condition of Hualcan is somewhat better 
than that of many other estancias in the area mainly because 
the Hualcainos, the people of Hualcan, have a source of 
water: several small glacial lakes from which water is carried 
to the fields in the dry season by means of a system of irriga- 
tion ditches. Moreover, Hualcainos own both bottom-lands 
for intensive agriculture and higher, non-irrigable slopes for 
hardy grain crops and pasture. Larger tracts of pasture land 
on the hills and the “puna” are also brought into use. Sub- 





1, The material presented in this paper was gathered while the 
writer was in Peru as an Area Research Fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council and a Pre-Doctoral Fellow in Anthropology of the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research during 
1951-52. This case has been more briefly described in William W. 
Stein, “Hualcan: An Andean Indian Estancia,” Cornell University 
Ph.D. Thesis. Ithaca, 1955, pp. 393-396. Dr. Stein is with the Human 
Relations Area Files in New Haven, Conn. 


sistence activity is thus fairly well distributed between farming 
and herding. 


The agricultural capital of Hualcan is not really sufficient 
to produce adequately for the more than 700 Hualcainos. 
About half of the households in the village find it necessary 
to maintain a status of dependency on the Mestizo haciendas 
across the valley. Such households are obligated to furnish 
hacienda labor on three or four days per week in return for 
fields and pasture which they can use for their own needs. 
Almost all of the “free” households, the other half of the 
community, send members to work for periods ranging from 
a week or two to several months on the Peruvian coastal 
plantations, a day’s journey away. Coastal wages are good 
and regular migrations of male laborers to centers such as 
Paramonga and San Jacinto occur during lulls in the agri- 
cultural cycle when household supplies can be reduced. Cnly 
a very few households are self-sufficient, in the sense of aot 
having to depend on one outside agency or another to supple- 
ment production. Even these few fortunate families, however, 
must trade their surplus products outside the village for the 
household necessities and luxuries which cannot be produced 
in Hualcan. In this context, self-sufficiency and accumulation 
are such highly desirable goals for the Hualcaino that he can 
seldom bring himself to part easily with even a poor and 
inferior item of property. 


All Hualcainos are agriculturists and herders, although 
many of them practice some specialty: ceramics, weaving, 
tailoring, petty trading, or curing. Every Hualcaino owns at 
least a small piece of land. Without this minimum there is 
little self-esteem for the individual and no social status in 
the community. Similarly, every person who belongs to 
Hualcan, including even infants, will own at least one grazing 
animal. The fields furnish a variety of grain, root, and garden 
produce: maize, wheat, barley, quinoa, potatoes, oca, ullocu, 
squash, pumpkin, cabbage, peppers, and many other minor 
food plants and herbs. The animals (chickens, guinea pigs, 
sheep, goats, burros, and cattle) furnish meat almost inci- 
dentally, except for the excessive quantities which are con- 
sumed at fiestas. The sheep is one of the most important 
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animals in Hualcan since it provides wool for most of the 
clothing. Cattle, too, are important: they serve as draft 
animals in agriculture. Cattle also furnish milk which, when 
it is available, the Hualcainos regard as an interesting if not 
a staple dietary item. 

Getting a living in Hualcan is at best a difficult art. 
Agricultural capital, land and livestock, is constantly threat- 
ened by a host of natural and human forces. Crops are 
attacked by blights, hail, frost, heavy rains, or drought. 
Animals are pest-ridden and malnourished because good lands 
simply cannot be spared for fodder crops. Humans steal from 
each other and involve themselves in expensive litigation over 
property. The result is that Hualcainos do not get enough to 
eat for most of the year. Food is consequently an important 
item in Hualcan, a source of gratification, anxiety, and 
violence. Food figures in ritual gift-giving. It is consumed in 
enormous quantities at fiestas which are periods of food 
“license.” Damages to crops, animals, or food stores, and 
counter-accusations are bases for verbal and physical ag- 
gression. 

In Hualcan terms, man is enjoined to seek his living with 
all the force he can muster. An important principle, or 
“theme,”? of Hualcan culture affirms that all gratification is 
to be achieved only with effort and that man therefore has 
to exert himself. The Hualcan approach to the world, espe- 
cially in the subsistence sphere, is frenetic. Man’s relations 
with nature and with his fellow man are tinged with violence. 
At the same time, peace and harmony do exist as important 
goals for the Hualcaino. 


The “Experiment” 


The field work on which this paper is based was carried 
on in Hualcan for six months, from December, 1951, to June, 
1952. Residence was established in the household of Miguel 
Paucar, a Hualcaino of about 55 years of age who had passed 
through a long series of ritual offices and thus commanded 
considerable respect throughout the community. 


Miguel Paucar’s household was one of the more self- 
sufficient family groups in Hualcan. It was not among the 
community’s three richest households, the members of which 
owned large amounts of property and carried on extensive 
trade outside Hualcan with their surplus produce. However, 
both Miguel and his wife, Nicolasa, owned enough fields to 
furnish an adequate diet for most of the year. They owned 
enough sheep to clothe themselves. Miguel was a specialist 
in weaving and tailoring. He owned a loom and one of Hual- 
can’s half-dozen sewing machines. With these he was able 
to add some grain or potatoes to the household income now 
and then, and even occasionally a few coppers. Nicolasa 
raised a surplus of hot peppers in her garden and collected 


2. Morris E. Opler (“Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 51:198-206, 1945, p. 198) defines 
“themes” as follows: “The term ‘theme’ is used here in a technical 
sense to denote a postulate or position, declared or implied, and 
usually controlling behavior or stimulating activity which is tacitly 
approved or openly promoted in a society.” Hualcan themes have 
been discussed at length in Stein, ibid., pp. 360-398. 


the eggs from the household chickens. She would take these to 
the market in town on Sundays to sell for cash which she 
then used to buy salt, matches, and sweetening. When Miguel 
had a free day, he would go to town to work for a townsman 
in the fields or in construction. With his earnings he pur- 
chased coca and, once in a while, a new blade for an agri- 
cultural implement. The surplus wool from the flock of about 
40 sheep was sold for cash or bartered for coastal products 
when the traders came to Hualcan every year in July. 


Miguel’s son, Manuel, and daughter-in-law, Victoria, did 
not own as much property as their elders but were gradually 
accumulating things. They expected eventually to inherit 
from their parents. When Miguel was a young man he made 
several trips to the coast to earn money for the purchase of 
much of his present property. He had not been on the coast 
for several years, however, because his agricultural and ritual 
responsibilities did not give him the time. Manuel, on the 
other hand, had been going to the coast from time to time, 
although since Victoria had had a baby the frequency and 
duration of these trips were diminishing. 


Early during the writer’s stay in Hualcan, two of Miguel’s 
cows calved: one early in January and the other toward the 
end of that month. Shortly after the second calf was born, 
the two young animals were brought down to the house from 
the pasture. This action coincided with the onset of a rather 
cold and rainy period with frequent afternoon and evening 
hail storms. Miguel explained that keeping the calves at home 
would protect them from the weather and would give them a 
chance to suckle peacefully. They were tethered under a 
shelter in the courtyard of the house. The cows were kept 
with the other animals in a pen, about 100 yards removed 
from the house. Each morning, the women whose job it was 
to herd the animals would bring the cows to the calves, let 
them suckle for a while, and then drive all the animals 
together up to the pasture where they spent a good part of 
the day. They often called upon Modista, Miguel’s daughter 
of about eight years, and Deunicia, an older girl whose mother 
was a poor dependent in the household, to take charge of the 
animals while the older women went about their other duties. 


About a week after the calves were first brought to the 
house, a change in the morning routine was observed. When 
the cows were brought from the animal pen they were staked 
in front of the house. The two girls, Modista and Deunicia, 
would get the calves from the courtyard and hold them in 
front of the cows while Nicolasa and Victoria milked. After 
the women had got perhaps two or three quarts, the calves 
were let loose and allowed to suckle for a while. Then the 
animals were taken to the pasture. When this morning milking 
began, the household diet changed. The milk was used often 
for the evening meal in the preparation of grain pudding. 
Immediately, too, the women began to set aside a quantity 
of milk each day for making into cheese. When the cheese 
was ripe it was used as a condiment in the flavoring of soups 
and stews. Both pudding and cheese, incidentally, are con- 
sidered great dietary luxuries and indices of economic well- 
being. 

The calves, on the other hand, appeared to be receiving 
an inadequate diet. Hualcan animals are in poor condition 
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to begin with. There are many animal parasites, and fodder 
is scanty and of poor quality. Hualcainos’ knowledge of 
animal husbandry is not “scientific” but traditional. Folk 
remedies, charms, divination, and prayers to the Saints are 
all parts of the Hualcan herding complex. The idea of human 
control would not apply. Often Hualcainos watch their 
animals die and are impotent to take any course of action 
beyond the philosophic comment that at least they will be 
able to have a little fresh meat for a few days. 


The household milking was observed for two weeks. At 
the end of that period the writer suggested to Miguel that 
stronger animals might be raised if the calves were allowed 
to suckle freely for a while. The writer pointed out to Miguel 
that perhaps one of the reasons for the poor quality of the 
local cattle was that their milk was taken away from them 
too soon. He explained that he was no animal doctor but 
that the additional milk might conceivably produce a better 
animal in the end. The writer also offered to take the respon- 
sibility for the loss of the milk supply to the household by 
purchasing the cows’ milk production for six weeks. At the 
end of that time, an assessment of the calves’ development was 
to be made. Miguel did not appear too enthusiastic about the 
idea, but he agreed to go along with it mainly because of the 
extra cash income which it would afford. 


The Problem 


When a new technical idea is presented to the members of 
a community, it is assessed in terms of a field of the relevant 
features of the way of life of that community in the innovative 
situation. A wide range of cultural “facts” structures the 
situation for the culture-carriers. Similarly, such “facts” place 
certain limits on the action of the innovator and on the nature 
of the innovation. The new idea has to be conceived on the 
basis of a pre-exisiing system of thoughtways. Its meaning to 
the culture-carriers becomes, therefore, something quite 
different from its meaning to the foreign innovators who 
present the idea, who view the technique or the tool from the 
standpoint of their own cultural system of logic. ‘The problem 
would appear ultimately to rest in uncovering and under- 
standing the meanings behind differing systems of premises 
relating to the nature of man and the universe which are to 
be found among both donors and recipients. On such a 
groundwork it might be possible to predict what both donors 
and recipients will do in the situation. This approach would 
appear to have significance for even so mundane a problem 
as getting milk to feed hungry calves in the village of 
Hualcan. 


The calf “experiment” was no experiment. Beyond the 
methodological considerations of supervision and measure- 
ment of both experimental and control groups, no control was 
achieved over situational factors of human relationships and 
meanings. A trait, such as calf-feeding, may be taken as a 
kind of point around which are focused a variety of cultural 
patterns. The system of logic which is inferred to underlie 
these more immediate systems of belief and action connects 
them with patterns relating to other avenues of life which 
appear to be based on the same set of fundamental cultural 


principles. Thus, from the trait, which is itself a nexus of 
immediate patterns, it appears to be possible to trace relation- 
ships throughout the cultural system, to view the whole 
culture as a matrix for the trait. The innovative situation in 
a sense furnishes a challenge to the culture-carriers to assess 
the new trait in terms of all relevant features which can be 
defined from the totality of past experience. 


It is the aim of this paper to describe and interpret the 
failure of an attempted technical innovation. The course of 
events will be shown to involve a network of cultural factors 
which ramify into all important aspects of the life of the 
community. Spicer’s recent casebook? of attempted technical 
innovations and their successes and failures has clearly pointed 
out the role of cultural factors which lead to unanticipated 
consequences in programs of technical “aid.” 


In the case to be described here, the problem was initially 
viewed as one of demonstrating the economic consequences 
of furnishing calves with a better diet. No attempt was made 
to ascertain the probable social consequences of the manner 
in which this goal was to be achieved. The human subjects 
were not consulted with regard to the desirability of such 
consequences. Fortunately for the household and the com- 
munity there were no significant consequences since the 
attempted innovation was patently unfeasible in terms of the 
viewpoint of the Hualcainos. The observer was able to take 
a relatively objective position due to the nature of his role 
in the field: that of an anthropologist who had no strong 
emotional or economic investment in the outcome of the 
proposed change in dairying practices. There was neither 
hostility toward the innovator nor social disruption as by- 
products of the “experiment.” Rather, the subjects were 
furnished with a humorous subject for leisure-time conver- 
sation. 


This case illustrates some of the types of problems which 
a technician might have to face in Hualcan were he to 
inaugurate a serious attempt at technological change. It will 
also serve to point out how ignorance of local conditions can 
lead to an unrealistic demand on people when an innovator 
from another culture brings with him little more than his 
own cultural premises to help him assess the situation. 


The Human Factors 


For a week the cows were not milked in the writer’s 
presence and they were allowed to suckle their calves freely. 
Suddenly, the women resumed their morning milkings and 
no explanation was volunteered. When the family members 
were asked about it a few days later, they explained that the 
children of the household were taking the milk while the 
animals were pastured on the hills, and that they also were 
stealing into the animal pen at night to get it. Moreover, 
they added, the women of the household needed it. 


It did not seem at the beginning that the proposal was an 
unreasonable request, except with regard to the fact that no 


3. Edward H. Spicer, ed., Human Problems in Technological 
Change; A Casebook. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 
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veterinarian had given an opinion on its validity based on 
technical knowledge. It was unknown whether or not more 
milk for calves was a significant variable in such an attempt 
to improve livestock quality. Cattle diseases and parasites 
plus poor fodder for grown animals appeared to be mainly 
responsible for the condition of the Hualcan livestock. How- 
ever, it was hoped that more milk for calves might help a 
little. There could, of course, be no way of prediction of 
success or explanation of failure of the milk to produce better 
animals. Furthermore, the writer understood that while he 
could take the responsibility of paying for the milk, others 
would have to take responsibility for the supervision of the 
“experiment.” Even if the family did not believe in a suc- 
cessful outcome, the writer felt that they would accept the 
money and wait for proof. 


The writer ignored practically all of the factors which 
invalidated the whole “experiment.” First, the milk was not 
paid for in advance. He assumed that a payment could be 
made weekly for the milk production. However, in this way 
no compact was made with Miguel. In Hualcan there appears 
to be an idea or premise which is basic to interpersonal rela- 
tions and which may be called the principle of compactual 
responsibility. In practically all transactions which partake 
of the nature of a contract, a situationally-structuring gift, 
the DERECHUN, is made in advance. This negotiation is a 
necessary preliminary. If the subject of a DERECHUN, that 
is, the one who is approached by another who has a request to 
make, wishes to avoid responsibility he has but to refuse the 
gift. If he accepts the DERECHUN he is thereby obligated to 
perform according to the agreement which is made. This 
kind of preliminary gift structures the situation for planting 
a field on shares, for betrothals, for accepting a_politico- 
religious office, and even for relations with demons who cannot 
get power over one until one accepts the DERECHUN. In ef- 
fect, then, the writer did not really force anyone to accept com- 
pactual responsibility for the supervision of the “experiment” 
since no preliminary and situationally-structuring gift was 
made. Miguel was free to promise to fry to feed the calves 
more milk but he did not obligate himself to superintend the 
“experiment” and, indeed, he was not free to perform in ac- 
cordance with the writer’s proposal, as was later discovered. 
Miguel put as much pressure as he could reasonably be ex- 
pected to exert on the older members of his household. How- 
ever, in Hualcan a household head functions in this type of 
situation more as a mediator than as a director. 


Had the writer attempted to make a compact with Miguel 
he would have been told, as he later found out, that Miguel 
actually owned only one of the cows. The other belonged to 
Nicolasa. The writer had assumed that Miguel, as head of 
the household, had control over the other household members. 
While this was an essential fact of Hualcan family organiza- 


4. The orthographic convention used here is suggested by John H. 
Rowe (“Inca Culture at the Time of the Spanish Conquest,” Hand- 
book of South American Indians, ed. Julian Steward. Bureau of 
American Ethnology Bulletin No. 143, Vol. 2, pp. 183-330. Wash- 
ington, 1946, pp. 185-186.) The use of capitals for Quechua material 
distinguishes it from Spanish, which is written in italicized lower- 
case letters. 


tion, based on principles of age and maleness as validations * 


of status, there were at least two other important principles 
involved as regulators of the household economy. Individuals 
are enjoined to be self-sufficient. They are also enjoined to 
share with others with whom they have “holy” relationships, 
that is, relatives. Personal property is inviolable but has to be 
shared with those who “count.” The resources and income 
of all the members of a household, although they are owned 
separately, are pooled. A field, for example, is always owned 
by an individual but the other members of his household help 
him operate it. The products from the field are divided at 
the harvest and each individual has his own section of the 
household storeroom and his own storage jars to hold his 
share. While it might be said theoretically that Miguel 
“owned” his cow’s milk supply, it belonged to the whole 
household in fact. 


Had Miguel been asked he would have explained further 
that he really had no say at all in the disposal of his cow’s 
milk since the women of the household were pasturing them. 
Hualcan women, as “gatekeepers” of gratification, have a 
general control of the household larder and dispose of the 
products as they see fit. While Miguel “owned” a number of 
grain jars, for example, Nicolasa always saw to it that 
Miguel’s grain was used proportionately in the preparation 
of meals. In the case of the milk, Nicolasa and Victoria were 
using that product in their cooking. Some of the cheese they 
made was taken to town to be sold for cash which was then 
used for the purchase of household items like salt, matches, 
aspirin, and sweetening. 


Also, it was observed that a good portion of the milk was 
being given away. The women were sharing it with the 
relatives of every other member of the household. It would 
be unforgivable for a family to have a milk supply and not 
share it with relatives. Although the family relationship is a 
“holy” relationship and a source of stability for the individual, 
family status has to be validated constantly. In Hualcan 
perhaps the most important type of status validation is by 
contribution. Thus Nicolasa and Victoria were validating 
the status of the other household members as well as their 
own as relatives to other persons by utilizing the means at 
their disposal to share something good with those others. In 
this way, too, the household members affirmed their own 
dependence on their relatives by offering a symbol of honor 
and respect, and they fulfilled their obligations for past favors 
given by those to whom they gave the milk. 


Had Nicolasa been approached with the proposal, and 
had a formal attempt been made to obligate her, she would 
have pointed out that she could only assume responsibility 
for her “own” cow, which was really Miguel’s. She had lent 
the cow which was technically hers to Victoria to care for 
and to milk. In a broad sense, the second cow “belonged” to 
Victoria while she was taking care of it. It was Nicolasa’s 
alone, with regard to ultimate disposal, since Nicolasa held 
formal title to it. However, if it had been possible to approach 
both Nicolasa and Victoria properly, they would no doubt 
have repeated that the children would take milk from cows 
in the pens and on the hills, in any case, and that little could 
be done about it. 
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Unattended property in Hualcan appears to be “fair game” 
for any passerby. Hualcainos are constantly on guard against 
theft. Their expectations are fulfilled frequently when valu- 
able portions of their crops are taken. The people are poor, 
and many steal because of necessity. Others steal maliciously, 
in order to hurt their victims in return for real or supposed 
wrongs. Still others steal because they have been stolen from, 
and this method is the only way of assuring a return for their 
labors. A few, perhaps, steal “habitually” because they have 
always done so. 


Hualcainos are not without protective devices against 
stealing. Houses, for example, are built in such a way that 
the courtyard cannot be seen from the outside. The would-be 
thief often does not know whether or not someone is at home. 
Every family owns one or more dogs which set up a tre- 
mendous racket at the approach of someone other than a 
neighbor and will go on to the attack unless called off by 
one of the household members. Both harvests and animals are 
protected by means of CUKLLA, little portable brush huts, 
which may be moved from a harvested field to one which is 
ripe or from one pasture to another. Few families, of course, 
have the personnel to install a guard in a CUKLLA in every 
field, but it is hoped by the Hualcainos that the presence of 
such a hut will indicate to the thief the possibility that some- 
one might be inside. 


If Nicolasa and Victoria had thought about the problem 
objectively, they would have had to admit that the idea of 
guarding property, such as the milk supply, from violation 
was indeed precedented in Hualcan. A family member always 
takes a turn regularly at staying with the animals when they 
are pastured on the hill, far away. An arrangement could 
have been made with a responsible adult to watch over the 
cows and their calves to see that the latter received their milk. 


It must be remembered that the milk thieves were children, 
not malicious strangers. While children are cherished, in 
Hualcan terms, they are not in a favorable status of life. 
Since they are not great contributors they are consequently 
able to assert no greater status than that of dependents. The 
infant is fondled and loved demonstrably as long as he is 
helpless. At the age of about one year, property is heaped 
upon him at his hair-cutting ceremony, at which time he 
becomes a property-holding member of the community. As 
soon as he passes beyond the toddler stage, however, especially 
when another baby has entered the household, he is thrust 
into the care of his siblings or other household children. As 
quickly as possible he is introduced to the hard business of 
getting a living. Emphasis is placed on making the individual 
self-sufficient early. Until children are strong enough to 
“count” in agricultural production, they are generally ac- 
corded a scant share of the products. They are clothed in 
ragged cast-offs in a community where clothing is an im- 
portant status symbol. They often have to be satisfied with 
scraps and cold left-overs from meals where food patterns 
are also integrated with status. Sometimes, children are even 
sent off on errands when there is something good in limited 
quantity to be divided among the older members of a house- 


hold. 


Hualcan children, like the dogs, are always hungry. As a 
consequence, patterns of stealing food are included in child- 
hood activities. Children raid their own and neighbors’ house- 
hold larders for food, just as their parents steal from their 
patrones, the Mestizo land-owners. These patterns of stealing 
are expected and householders do their best to guard against 
the raids of children. In the case of the milk supply, Nicolasa 
and Victoria were satisfied as long as they took a reasonable 
quantity of milk from the cows each morning. However, it 
would have been difficult to protect the milk supply from 
more serious violation from time to time if the women had 
not been measuring it daily. 


Another set of factors relating to herding practices must 
also be taken into consideration. Children often have sole 
charge of the household animals away from the house. One 
of the tasks which is given to children as early as possible 
is that of herding. While this is generally considered women’s 
work, the women are not always free of other responsibilities 
in the household economy. Consequently they assign herding 
tasks to the children. When there is a milk supply among 
the cows, it is expected that the herders, children or even 
adults, will take some during the day as a kind of temple, a 
form of additional compensation for labor, like a “tip.” 
Temple is always expected to accompany exchange transac- 
tions which involve the payment of goods or cash for services. 
In effect, then, the herders would be denied their temple if 
the milk were forbidden them. 


When the scheme for more milk for calves was proposed, 
the writer had begun to achieve a vague conception of the 
importance of the principle of the necessity for self-sufficiency 
in Hualcan. This principle was unconsciously used as a part 
of the presentation of the argument for the “experiment” to 
Miguel when the proposal was phrased in terms of allowing 
the calves to have their due and not withholding from them 
the means to cope with the world on their own terms. How- 
ever, the writer did not adequately understand the female 
principle in Hualcan. As has been pointed out, the female 
is the “gatekeeper” of gratification. If this principle can be 
applied to cows, then the cows themselves were the “gate- 
keepers” to their own milk supply. In no sense could the milk 
be said to “belong” to the calves. Rather, by applying the 
principle which enjoins sharing with those who “count,” 
the cows were obligated to their human caretakers who pro- 
tected them from predatory animals, nursed them when they 
were sick, and furnished them with food in the form of 
pasture. Cows, after all, do not own land. Consequently, if 
anyone is “due” the milk, it is the people who take care of 
the cows. 


Yet the principle of self-sufficiency is not without applica- 
bility to the growth and development of calves. It is simply 
applied in a way which was unanticipated. The call to action 
is applied to calves as it is to humans, parallel with self- 
sufficiency, and calves are enjoined to seek independence early. 
As the calves grew older, it was observed that the household 
members made systematic and successful attempts to wean the 
calves. For the first weeks the calves were allowed free access 
to their mothers. At the end of this period morning milkings 
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were begun. At the same time, the calves were encouraged to 
eat more grass, and choice leaves and blades were offered to 
them. It cannot be said that Hualcainos are lacking in concern 
for the well-being of their cattle. The family members pointed 
out that it was advisable to get the calf used to taking care of 
itself early, that it was not good for it to be too dependent 
upon its mother. Anything can happen to a cow. For the calf 
ultimate satisfaction and service lies precisely in self-sufficiency 
within the rules of the system. 


In the context of Hualcan culture, the proposal as it was 
originally stated was meaningless. The subjects of the 
“experiment” worked out a resolution of the problem which 
was set before them: they ignored it. Miguel and his family 
were frank in explaining, to the best of their ability, why they 
did not wish to continue attempting the impossible. While 
the writer had some prestige in their eyes he had no power. 
If coercion had been possible and had been attempted, the 
family would have conformed openly but they would have 
continued their traditional practices in secret, and they would 
have been amused at the trick they were playing on the out- 
sider. The Hualcan ethical system does not apply completely 
to the outsider and Hualcainos feel their greatest solidarity 
in many situations where relationships with outsiders are 
involved. Since they fear outsiders and feel themselves to be 
powerless and ineffective in dealings with them, Hualcainos 
find it difficult to be direct. Instead, they tend to assume 
confusion and lack of understanding.» They try to take ad- 
vantage of the outsider, stealing from him if possible. 


This type of behavior is in conformity to another organizing 
principle of Hualcan culture, that of the supernatural danger 
of the outside world. Some of this evil power adheres to the 
Hualcaino who visits the outside. An outsider brings it into 
the community. While outsiders effectively control Hualcan 
and the Hualcainos, as hacienda-owners who control the 
household economies of their peones, as townsmen who exact 
labor tribute, or as political authorities with the means of 
physical coercion, they are also believed to be dangerous in 
a supernatural sense. Many outsiders are conceived as demons 
of one type or another, or they are thought to bear evil powers 
which make people sick with tuberculosis or syphilis. It is 
only after social interaction has gone on, when the stranger 
is no longer strange, that most Hualcainos are able to assess 
the outsider as a fellow human being who, if slightly con- 
taminated, is not particularly dangerous. 


Matters relating to the supernatural are not irrelevant to 
the context of animal husbandry. God is conceived in Hualcan 
as the supreme power who has arranged the world in its 
present form for His own reasons. He has placed good and 
evil forces in the world in a kind of balance. His relatives, 
the Saints, are more approachable and are in fact the 
mediators between man and God. The Hualcaino therefore 
prays not to God but to Santa Ursula, the patroness of 


5. As a case in point: Once one of the writer’s colleagues in the 
field came to Hualcan for a visit. When he presented himself at the 
house, the family at first denied all knowledge of the writer. When 
pressed, they denied knowledge of his whereabouts. Finally they 
sent the visitor off in the opposite direction from the house where 
they knew the writer to be. 


Hualcan. The household economy of any family depends upon 
destiny which is equated with God’s will. If the fields produce 
well, for example, it is a sign that one has fulfilled one’s 
obligations to the supernatural powers and has achieved har- 
mony with the field of forces of the universe. Bad luck in 
agriculture is a sign that something is lacking in one’s obliga- 
tions or that one has become contaminated with evil power. 
Blasphemy brings as a supernatural sanction contamination 
with holy power. Therefore, if one’s animals are poor, the 
matter is between oneself and God, to be mediated by God’s 
representatives, the priests, or by Santa Ursula. The condi- 
tion of the livestock varies according to God’s will and not 
according to man’s efforts. Livestock can be protected and 
one’s herds can become numerous and healthy through devo- 
tion to God’s will, by serving Him and His relatives through 
ritual practices and labor. It would be presumptuous for a 
human to pretend to assume control over the destiny of his 
own livestock. It is man’s duty to accept the destiny which 
God gives him and to try to achieve harmony within these 
limits. At the same time, if one fulfills the letter of one’s 
compact with God, if one devotes oneself to labor and to the 
honor of God and the Saints, one’s destiny can be changed. 
However, this is a matter of appeal to the supernatural and 
not one of human action. In a religious sense, therefore, the 
avenue to the control over the condition of the livestock is 
defined as supernatural. God, not more milk, is the deciding 
factor in the maturation of calves. 


Conclusion 


The “experiment” failed because of the lack of control 
over a multitude of human factors which have been outlined 
in the preceding section. These factors make sense in Hualcan 
terms, despite superficial inconsistencies. It would be apparent 
in terms of Western logic that one cannot be at the same 
time self-sufficient economically, a good relative who shares 
his things freely, and an honorable man in terms of compactual 
responsibility. The principle of the call to action is hardly 
compatible with the idea of the acceptance of destiny, or God’s 
will, and the principle behind the procedure of enlisting God’s 
aid through service and ingratiation is a contradiction of both. 
Yet in the Hualcan system these principles are not contra- 
dictory; rather, they are applied in any real situation in 
different ways. No Hualcaino senses tension or feels dis- 
turbed.© 


There is little conflict or ambivalence in the decisions 
which are made with regard to problems of milk supply for 


6. The criteria of tension and disturbance are used in a definition 
of cultural integration by Albert K. Cohen as follows: “. . . in- 
tegration, in the cultural sense, is a matter of tension on the level 
of action . . . whether or not two norms [give] rise to felt dis- 
turbances or tensions [is] a function of situations. That is, if norm 
“A” prescribes a certain mode of action towards objects and situa 
tions with the characteristic “a,” and norm “B” prescribes a different 
mode of action towards objects and situations with the characteristic 
“b,” the consistency of the two norms or their capacity to generate 
tension depends on the extent to which the social system generates 
situations which combine both characteristics “a” and “b”.” (“On 
Definitions of Integration,” Social Science Research Council Social 
Integration Seminar. MS., 1952, p. 4.) 
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Hualcan calves. Similar assessments of situations occur 
regularly in Hualcan, based on the Hualcan system of 
thought. It is not so much a matter of which principles are 
applied to a situation but how they are applied. Such integra- 
tion is dynamic: situations can change, and some principles 
may become emphasized, while the integrative significance 
of others diminishes. 


The terms of the original proposal which called for a 
change in Hualcan dairying practices would have created 
conflict by bringing about an abnormal situation, or series 
of situations, relating to the several aspects’ of milk-handling 
and calf-care, had the Hualcainos accepted the goal and the 
means. Fortunately, they accepted neither. The Hualcainos 
might have been favorably influenced in their assessment of 
the new idea if the potential conflicts which accompanied the 
proposed means could have been resolved. In daily life Hual- 
cainos dispose of countless complex problems in terms of their 
own definitions of the nature of the social and physical world. 
If an innovator had introduced the idea of more milk for 


calves and had made the goal of greater control over the 
destiny of livestock understandable, attractive, and feasible, 
and if objective evidence of the utility of the means could have 
been furnished, many Hualcainos would no doubt have made 
the attempt to incorporate the new trait into their lives. If 
the innovator had been equipped to phrase the proposal in 
accord with the principles of Hualcan culture the “experi- 
ment” would have had more chance of success. This would 
have meant the achievement of an understanding of Hualcan 
principles and their integration in order to gain some basis 
for making reasonable predictions of how the situation would 
be assessed by the Hualcainos. The evidence suggests that 
some substitute for milk would have been required in the 
relevant contexts in order to avoid disruptions of patterns of 
milk production, distribution, and consumption, and _ reper- 
cussions in the wider social context. The writer, with limited 
means, would not have been able to furnish a milk substitute 
had he understood its necessity. Therefore, from both 
methodological and ethical standpoints, the “experiment” 
should never have been attempted. 
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The “Sick Soldier” and the Medical Ward Officer 


Roger W. Little* 


There is a complementary relationship between the sick 
role in military organization, and the role of the medical 
practitioner. Both “roles” may be conceived of as sets of 
expectations of behavior in terms of which a person or actor 
in that role is responded to by other persons (or alters) who 
interact with him. Thus, the soldier who becomes sick must 
abandon the role of “duty soldier,” at least temporarily, and 
assume the role of the “sick soldier.”” The new role cannot be 
assumed at will, however. It must be granted by a person 
who is socially recognized as competent to define the condition 
as appropriate for the sick role.! 

The mission of the medical service is defined as one of 
“conserving the fighting forces of the Army.” This mission is 
accomplished by two complementary factors. First, by ele- 
ments of the social structure, including administrative “rules” 
which regulate the sick role as a form of deviant behavior. 
Secondly, by the social role of the medical practitioner who 
implements those rules by determining the conditions under 
which the duty soldier may assume the role of the sick soldier. 

This paper is an analysis of the role of the medical officer 
on a medical ward in a small training center hospital. It is 
based on observations made over a period of nine months. 
The investigator was the social work officer in the division 
mental hygiene clinic. He was thus in a position to observe 
the medical practitioner in the hospital, and the reactions to 
the medical role of troops in the training division. 

In the social structure of the hospital, the medical ward 
officer occupied a position at the lowest level of the profes- 
sional prestige hierarchy. Adaptation to military organization 
required a resolution of conflicts among such factors as the 
generalized conception of his occupational role as a physician, 
the reciprocal expectations of his patients, and his status char- 
acteristics in both medical and non-medical (military) 
hierarchies. 

The professional activities of the hospital were spatially 
and functionally differentiated as the “medical side,” and the 
“surgical side.” The relative urgency involved in surgical 
activities required that they be given locational priority to 
routes of access, diagnostic clinics, and proximity to the major 
administrative section, “Admitting and Dispositions.” Corre- 
spondingly, the medical activities were more scattered, treat- 
ment clinics were located in ward facilities, and patients had 


* Capt. Little is with the Department of Psychiatry, Neuropsy- 
chiatry Division, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 

1. See Talcott Parsons, “Illness and the Role of the Physician: A 
Sociological Perspective,” Amer. Jour. Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 21, 
1951, pp. 452-60. 


to go to the surgical side for diagnostic laboratory examina- 
tions. The psychiatric ward was the most remote from the 
center of the hospital. The significance of such spatial dis- 
tribution of the medical activities is that it tends to depict 
concretely the prestige of the various sections of the hospital. 
Those most valued were clustered around the hospital com- 
mander’s office ; those least valued were located at the greatest 
distance from his office. 

Medical officers assigned to the surgical side had some 
advanced training in surgery, and were more likely to have 
completed their residencies and have been certified by specialty 
boards. Although some of the medical ward officers might also 
have had advanced training, most of them were classified as 
“Medical Officer, General,” which indicated the lack of any 
specialized training. Newly-assigned officers were almost 
always assigned initially as medical ward officers. 

Functional specialization within the hospital restricted the 
activity of the medical ward officer to a specific class of 
clinical phenomena. There was one class of patient with whom 
the medical ward officer’s prestige was as high as the sur- 
geon’s. Immediate remedial measures could be applied to 
bed-ridden medical patients with active upper respiratory 
infections, typhoid fever, or tuberculosis. But these comprised 
only a small proportion of the patients on the “medical side.” 
With most, there was seldom a significant change in the 
condition: an acute stage might be meliorated, a regimen 
established for adaptation to the pathology. The patient did 
not as often “get well” as he did in surgery. If a surgical 
diagnosis was finally established, the patient was moved to 
the surgical side and the surgeon accomplished what the 
medical ward officer had discovered. Thus the factors of 
“uncertainty” and “impossibility” appeared more frequently 
in the role of the medical ward officer. 

Finally, to his status audience in the hospital and in the 
larger social structure, the medical ward officer appeared to 
have a less important function than the surgeon. Surgical 
conditions could be objectively ascertained and definitive 
operations performed. The patients “looked sick:” a bandage, 
a splint, or a traction system confirmed the legitimacy of 
their conditions. In contrast, many medical conditions could 
be determined only by a long series of diagnostic tests. 
Hypotheses had to be progressively “ruled out,” and the 
patient’s therapeutic regime correspondingly varied. Mean- 
while the patients “looked well:” they walked around the 
hospital, utilized recreational facilities, and required dis- 
ciplinary action for delinquency. Such “normal” behavior had 
the objective significance of denying their incapacity, and 
exaggerated the question of their motivation. 
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The Medical Ward Officer was an “agent of social 
control” because his role required him to validate or 
“authorize” the social role of the sick soldier whose symptoms 
were not objectively incapacitating. The medical role in 
military organization must be more of a control because the 
sick role is so much less. Sick call did respond to disciplinary 
conditions in units. The sick role was the only authorized 
escape route. The medical ward officer encountered patients 
with different motives than those treated in civilian practice. 
For many, the sick role was only an intermediate step to a 
more definitive goal: complete withdrawal from the service 
situation. One “had it made” when admitted to the hospital. 

The role of the sick soldier occurred in a context of 
structural barriers to its development as a socially-acceptable 
status. The actor passed through a series of screening echelons, 
each one of which required a demonstration of incapacity and 
attempted to induce a feeling of guilt for being “unable to 
take it.” 

When the permission of the Platoon Sergeant and First 
Sergeant had been obtained, the soldier was listed on the 
“Sick Book.” After breakfast, he and others of the same 
company were taken by a non-commissioned officer to the 
Dispensary, where they were first interrogated by a medical 
enlisted man who determined whether the severity of their 
complaints required the attention of a physician. Chronic 
visitors and “minor” complaints were eliminated, given 


_ palliative medication or reprimands, and returned to the 


company area to proceed with training. 

Those who remained were seen by the medical officer, 
who could take one or more of the following courses of action: 
1) Send the soldier back to duty as either a chronic com- 
plainer or with medication; 2) issue a “Sick Slip,” excusing 
the patient from specific types of duties; 3) prescribe periodic 
attendance at a clinic for out-patient care; 4) admit the 
soldier to the hospital for definitive diagnosis and treatment, 
if no other course of action is possible. When Sick Call was 
over, the medical officer returned to his wards at the hospital. 

Attendance at sick call was thus the first step in claiming 
the “right” to be sick. There was no sick role in the company 
area, a factor which increased the significance of the pressures 
exerted by status peers on the chronic complainer or the 
medically-limited soldier. The right to be sick could be 
validated only by the medical officer, by admission to the 
hospital. Admission confirmed the legitimacy of the condition 
among the patient’s status peers in the company. He could 
not be legitimately accused of “goofing off” if admitted, as 
he would have been in the company area with a sick slip. 

Dispensary duty brought the medical officer into direct 
contact with other elements of military organization, for 
whom the sick role was an acute “social” problem. He was 
subjected to constant pressure to control the sick rate as a 
form of deviance. Each dispensary served a regiment or its 
equivalent. The relative “morale” of component units was 
evaluated in terms of the sick rate. When the sick rate was 
high, attendance at sick call was made more difficult in the 
company. If these control measures failed, the cause was 
sought in the medical officer. The more he considered only 
the technical clinical characteristics of the patient, the less 
he appeared to recognize the social significance of the sick 


soldier and its influence on the sick rate. Line officers and First 
Sergeants contended that he unnecessarily admitted men to 
the hospital, required their absence from training for clinic 
attendance, or created vexing personnel utilization problems 
by issuing too many sick slips. 

Unless the medical officer took steps to recognize the social 
significance of the sick role, his esteem with line commanders 
declined, and ultimately, even his technical competence was 
questioned. 

Thus, dispensary officers acquired a reputation in the larger 
social structure for their orientations toward control of the 
sick rate. For example, the only medical service available 
after duty hours was from the Medical Officer of the Day. 
Men who had been turned away from a Dispensary repeatedly 
might receive recognition and have their condition validated 
by a “strange” medical officer at night. The names of doctors 
who admitted patients frequently were known. When they 
were listed on the Bulletin as Medical Officers of the Day, 
the night sick traffic was heavy. Conversely, medical officers 
who were noted for their rejections of all but the most serious 
complaints enjoyed a night of relative leisure. A medical 
officer who had rejected a man at the Dispensary, might find 
the same man as a patient in his ward the following morning, 
an embarrassing demonstration of conflict in technical judg- 
ment. Accordingly, every doctor was subjected to pressures 
by colleagues to admit only emergency cases and to require 
chronic cases to return to their dispensaries in the morning. 

Within the hospital, the medical officer’s function in social 
control was assimilated to criteria of technical competence. 
Again, the surgical side and the surgical patients provided 
the standard. The hospital tours of surgical patients were 
relatively short and could be objectively justified. The medical 
patients remained longer and were readmitted more frequently 
because of the chronicity of their conditions. Medical patients, 
in addition, “looked well.” The longer they remained in the 
hospital, the more it appeared that their motivation rather 
than their pathology was responsible. Among his colleagues, 
the medical ward officer was “incompetent” to the degree that 
he was unable to pick up the “real” (social) signs of path- 
ology, and to “rule out” the clinical factors. The duration 
of the hospital tour was interpreted as an objective measure 
of the soldier’s lack of motivation, rather than a pathological 
or therapeutic process. This interpretation operated as an 
additional mechanism of social control. 

It was generally known that there was a direct relationship 
between the length of the hospital tour and the probability 
of a medical discharge or a duty limitation. But even if not 
discharged, the medically-limited soldier would never expect 
to face combat: he would be sent to a specialist school as a 
clerk, cook, or radio operator. Reassignment to a position 
involving less risk and more prestige was a reward for 
demonstrating one’s physical limitations, worth many a rebuff 
from the First Sergeant, or palliative pill from the Dispensary. 
Ultimately, the complaint might be viewed seriously. He 
would then be admitted to the hospital and “have it made.” 
To his status peers in the platoon, “getting out” was a decent 
goal to strive for as long as he had tried to take his share of 
the hardships. Pressures were applied only when he failed to 
make the hospital after repeated attendance at sick call. Then 
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he could be legitimately accused by his peers of “goofing off.’ 

Although discharge from the Army was an ultimate goal, 
it could be achieved only by way of the hospital which thus 
became an intermediate goal. Once admitted to the hospital 
the patient did, in a sense, “escape” from a relatively hostile 
environment. But such behavior cannot be given the common 
interpretation of being a “flight,” as a result of the patient’s 
“Struggle” with his environment. Rather, the hospital status 
was a symbol of the patient’s progress toward a goal. His 
behavior in the hospital represented attempts to maintain the 
legitimacy of his claim to the sick role. 

His claim to the role was reinforced by hospital rules, the 
reactions of hospital personnel with whom he came into con- 
tact, and the sharp reduction in the frequency of contacts 
with his company. Hospital rules isolated him from the normal 
role of “duty soldier.’ Hospital clothing distinguished him 
as a sick soldier. He could not have week-end passes like other 
trainees. Permission was required to leave the ward at any 
time. Red Cross recreational facilities were available only 
at limited times. Ambulatory patients were not permitted 
to walk around the hospital grounds during the day, especially 
when “visible to troops in training.” Thus the soldier in the 
hospital was expected to be completely sick. 

Once admitted he was beyond the control of all line 
authority. The threats of the First Sergeant had no effect, 
and he only had to face the company commander on payday. 
If he remained longer than four days he would be routinely 
sent to another training company when ultimately released 
from the hospital. There was no loss in prolonging the sick 
role: each day in the hospital was one less in his total term 
of service. 

These motivational factors referred to the patient’s position 
in the status system of military organization. The officer 
patient had more to lose. A prolonged hospital tour involved 
the loss of his organizational assignment, and the probability 
of adjustment to a new, less favorable one when leaving the 
hospital. Susceptibility to chronic illness restricted his poten- 
tial assignments to those in which he could be easily replaced 
by a subordinate. Discharge and reassignment were threats 
rather than rewards. Officers were more likely to be motivated 
to leave the hospital, to cooperate with the treatment regime, 
or to conceal lingering, sub-clinical symptoms. 

The medical ward officer was thus confronted with the 
problem of treating patients who, as a status group, shared 
goals in direct conflict with his own. Symptoms were ex- 
aggerated and prolonged. The treatment regime was violated. 
Since the patient’s complaints were so frequently and ob- 
viously distorted, exaggerated reliance was placed on objective 
diagnostic laboratory techniques, while subjective reports of 
possible complementary clinical significance became increas- 
ingly “suspect.” Disciplinary problems on the ward, such as 
fights, thefts, and destruction of medical property, forced the 
medical officer out of his preferred technical role as a physi- 
cian, and into that of a commissioned officer. 

The occupational role of the medical ward officer thus 
required a negative definition of the sick soldier as a deviant 


2. See David M. Schneider, “The Social Dynamics of Physical 
Disability in Army Basic Training,” Psychiatry, Vol. 10, 1947, 
pp. 323-33. 


social role. Technical competence was evaluated in terms of 
the duration of the hospital tour of the medical ward officer's 
patient, an objective measure reflecting the medical officer’s 
proficiency in limiting the number of persons who could be 
legitimately designated as “sick.” This assimilation of the 
medical role to the requirements of military organization was 
reinforced by identifying technical competence with rank. 

The medical ward officer was “rated” for promotion pur- 
poses (or more favorable assignments within the hospital) 
by professional colleagues who were also military superiors, 
In the career pattern of the medical officer at this small 
hospital, increased rank meant less contract with patients, 
more administrative and supervisory duties. The higher the 
position of the medical officer in the hospital hierarchy, the 
less likely was he to have had a recent medical school training 
and immediate clinical experience; the more likely was he 
to have contacts with non-medical officers—regimental com- 
manders and division staff officers—and to be influenced by 
their reports of the Medical Officers’ effectiveness at the 
Dispensary. 

The identification of technical competence with rank was 
reinforced by the fact that status groups (officers and enlisted 
men) had differential access to medical facilities. Officer 
patients rarely went through the dispensary. When they came 
directly to the hospital, the higher their rank, the more likely 
they were to present their complaints to a medical officer of 
equal rank. Since a practitioner of high rank was usually ina 
supervisory position, he “called in” a medical officer with high 
professional esteem who carried the case while the senior in 
rank acted as “consultant.” Officer patients were segregated 
in a ward which did not differentiate between medical and 
surgical conditions. 

The medical ward officer was thus compelled to differen: 
tiate between the generalized conception of his role as a 
physician, and his membership in a superior status group. 
Among the enlisted patients, performance criteria were of 
less significance than his power to recommend a discharge 
or to effect a reassignment, neither of which were derived 
from his technical competence. In contrast, officer-patients, 
as status peers, recognized the ward officer as a practitioner 
and were more highly motivated to respond as patients. The 
reciprocal role expectations of his patients fostered his ident 
fication with the superior status group and supported negative 
definitions of the sick role. By “ruling out” subjective com: 
plaints, and limiting the range of conditions considered 
incapacitating for a duty role, he kept more men out of the 
hospital and returned others to duty more rapidly. 

In summary, the occupational role of the physician in 
military organization is highly structured as a mechanism of 
social control. The functional basis for this adaptation is that 
the role of the sick soldier, in contrast to that of the civilian 
is frequently a desirable state of affairs, especially when the 
differential perspective of status groups is considered. An 
objective measure of the medical ward officer’s effectivenes 
as an agent of social control is the duration of the hospital 
tour of the patient. This measure is identified with technical 


competence, and technical competence in turn with militar 


rank, in a differentiated system of roles all oriented to tht 
control of illness as a form of deviance. 
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Human Relations In Industry — 


Two Case Studies 


Walter E. Boek* 


Investigators and teachers of industrial organization fre- 
quently feel the lack of descriptive accounts of processes they 
wish to explore or pass on to students. Occasionally they have 
on-the-spot, detailed recordings of events as they occur, but 
usually they have to reconstruct behavior, using as sources of 
data accounts of persons who were close to or who went 
through the experience. As an attempt to provide material 
that can be used by people interested in learning more of 
social processes in industry, two anecdotes are presented that 
were written by men who themselves were part of the 
phenomena they described. 


The first, “A Conversion from Labor to Management,” 
illustrates how a managerial mistake might affect relations 
between a new supervisor and his workers. The second, 
“Discovering the Role of a Foreman Inspector,” describes 
how an inadequately prepared foreman learned what his duties 
and responsibilities were. 


I. A Conversion from Labor to Management 


Several items in this may interest readers. 1) The 
forthright approach to problems by the new foreman 
probably averted future poor relations with his men; 
2) management selected, as it frequently does, a 
strong union man to be its front line representative ; 
3) the union started a rumor to break the loyalty 
of the workers to their former steward who had be- 
come part of management; 4) the three weeks away 
from other workers provided time in which the indi- 
vidual’s role could change in the minds of labor and 
management from steward to foreman; 5) the union- 
oriented worker accepted the management orientation 
and faced problems with this new attitude which he 
had once seen from the opposite viewpoint. 


I was a welder in Shop B and steward in our Union, until 
they made me foreman two months ago. When a person is 





*Dr. Boek is Research Anthropologist, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, Albany, New York. The article was written in col- 
laboration with William Herodes, Foreman, and Robert D. Thayer, 
Foreman, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


taken into the supervisory group, he is said to be part of 
management. In this role, he should try to make employees 
feel that the firm they work for is the best company they 
could be associated with. To be a good supervisor, you must 
have good relations with your personnel. Whenever super- 
vision and personnel are continuously at odds, it usually leads 
to a change in supervision. 


Principles of human organization like these are talked 
about by high level supervision, but how well do they practice 
“good human relations’ themselves? The circumstances 
under which I became a foreman, and thus a supervisor, 


may be one indication. 


At the time I was working as a welder, we did not have 
a scheduled shop shutdown for vacation. It was necessary 
for me to appoint another employee to act as steward while 
I was on vacation. Notification of this temporary substitution 
had been given to the Office of Personnel and Planning and 
the Office of Wage Rate, so that the men would have union 
representation. 

To get to the Wage Rate Office, I had to pass the super- 
intendent’s office. Upon returning from Wage Rate, the 
superintendent called me into his office and wished me a good 
trip and not to worry about the work. During the course of 
conversation, I was asked if I would consider a foreman’s job 
and if I thought I could handle the assignment. My answer 
was, “I can do any job with the proper instruction.” I was 
then told that there was nothing definite, and possibly 
nothing would ever come of it, so not to get my hopes too 
high. 

I did just that. I had a wonderful three weeks in Florida 
and returned the Sunday before I was to be back at work. 

Being anxious to find out if everything had run smoothly, 
I called one of the men on the phone. Here is a resume of the 
conversation. 


“Hello, Charlie.” 

“Yeah, who is this?” 

“Bill. How did things go?” 
“What's this I hear about you?” 
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“What the hell have you heard? I’ve been gone three 
weeks.” 

“Why! You’re the new foreman!” 

“You’re nuts, talk sense!” 

“No! That’s the truth; we even have a new steward!”’ 

“Who gave permission to hold an election?” 

“Union headquarters; they were notified by Build- 


ing #41.” 


You can imagine how I felt. I tried to explain, but his 
mind was made up that I had known all along about this 
and had made some kind of a deal with management. 

Monday morning at the shop I was asked all kinds of 
questions, and I tried to explain, but to no avail. The fellows 
weren’t angry, but neither were they happy. 

I waited for my foreman, whom I was to replace when 
he retired that week. When he arrived, I tried to find out 
what had transpired; but, as he was out on vacation the last 
two weeks, he disclaimed all knowledge. He had received 
his information over the phone, also. 

At 8:30 a.m., the general foreman came down, all smiles, 
to talk to the foreman. When he left, the foreman told me 
that they thought this was a deep, dark secret and would be 
quite a surprise to me. He had not divulged the information 
that “the cat was out of the bag.” 

At 9:00 a.m., the foreman was called to the super’s office. 
As he went by, he said, “It won’t be long now.” 

At 9:30 a.m., the super came down with the foreman and 
said he would like to see me in his office in about 15 minutes, 
and left. 

The foreman told me that both the super and the general 
foreman were oblivious to the fact that the change was com- 
mon knowledge on the floor. 

At 9:45 a.m., I went to the super’s office and found the 
superintendent, general foreman and foreman waiting. The 
super wanted to know how I had spent my vacation, and we 
made small talk for about 15 minutes. Then he asked me. 
“How would you like to become a supervisor?” 

At this time I threw the bombshell! “I know all about 
this,” I said, “and what a hell of a position to put me in.” 
“What the hell are you talking about?” he wanted to know. 
So I told him that everyone on the floor knew about this, 
excepting he and the general foreman. I also informed him 
that a new steward had been elected and on top of this, I 
had been accused of making a deal with management. 

He grabbed the phone and called Personnel, wanting to 
know what had gone wrong. He was told that they had 
processed the change immediately and what would normally 
take three weeks took only three days. 

He apologized to me and said that he had tried to keep 
everything legitimate. At a previous date he had appointed 
a supervisor, but had failed to notify Personnel. For this he 
had caught hell, and he wasn’t going to make the same mistake 
twice. What he had neglected to do was to specify the date 
he wanted the change to take effect. 

I accepted the appointment and was wished a lot of luck 
and any help I needed. I was cautioned to treat the men 
fairly, even to the point of bending over backwards: but if 
“T fell on my ass,” I would be through. 


When I came back on the floor, I called the group together 
and told them what had happened. I was congratulated and 
wished luck and success. I asked the group where the remark 
had come from “of a deal with management.” I was told that 
the executive board member, who had conducted the election 
for a new steward, had passed the remark. 

After lunch, I approached the board member and asked 
him where he had gotten the information about a deal with 
management. He said, “I meant it as a joke.” “Joke or not,” 
I said, “you straighten it out. In fact, I will approach each 
man with you.” He did just that. He explained what had 
happened and you could see an immediate change in the men, 

This was my initiation into the ranks of supervision. Had 
I not met the problems resulting from the way I was ap- 
pointed immediately, I probably could not have achieved the 
kind of relationship needed between supervisor and workers. 

I have had differences of opinion with my personnel, but 
not nearly as many as some of my colleagues. 

However, it looks like I will need to do something about 
lowering the rates on one of our machines because they are 
much too high, although the men and the steward do not 
agree. I know they are too high because I spent a lot of effort 
getting the rate up there when I was a steward. 


II. Discovering the Role of a Foreman Inspector 


The duties and responsibilities a man has to per- 
form as a foreman may require more than the few 
hours of instruction given to him before he assumes 
this supervisory position. Here is an account of how 
one person discovered what he was supposed to do 
and what he was not supposed to do. The outcome 
of the thrusting and parrying that went on as pro- 
duction men felt out the new foreman of inspectors 
was their method of determining what kind of a person 
he would be and thus what they could get by with. 


Monday morning I found myself in complete charge of a 
group of 12 inspectors. The quality of production on four 
floors of Building 40, Medium Induction Motor Department, 
was our responsibility. My section includes coil-winding, 
stator-frame machining and stacking for medium motors, 
rotor-stacking machining and medium motor 
assembly, final motor inspection and a large section producing 


assembly, 


miscellaneous parts with a weekly turnover of about 4,000 
jobs. Some small motor parts inspection (up to 50 horse- 
power), all medium motor inspection (50 to 800 horsepower) 
and a small quantity of large motor inspection fall under 
my supervision. 

How was I broken in for the job? I was given three con- 
fusing half-days jam packed with technical details, confer- 
ences, instructions on routine matters and the difficult task 
of creating good relations with the men and factory super- 
vision on the floor who consider an inspector as a “necessary 
evil.” I could not hope to remember even half of what 
happened in those first half-days. The other half of those 
days were spent by my trying to break in an equally confused 
man on my former job. 

A few of the instructions given to me by the retiring 
foreman remain clear in my mind. They are as follows: 
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1) “Do not sign clock cards because you are classified as 
an acting foreman. The payroll division will not recognize 
your signature.” 

2) “Sign any work vouchers that are legitimate.” I’m still 
not sure what is “legitimate.” 

3) “Run the job—don’t let the job run you.” 


The remainder of his instructions were lost in the maze 
of details. 

The first day I reported for work nervous and frightened. 
| wondered how the men would act toward me. Over half 
of my group are almost three times my senior. Almost com- 
plete ignorance of the job was another problem; perhaps that 
was the biggest problem of them all. I could not make 
decisions, initiate action or suggest solutions to problems with 
confidence. I’m still not completely sure of myself, though 
I try to keep it from my men. 

The first day found me bogged down with petty routine 
problems that seemed mountainous to me. I was really snowed 
under! A crisis arose in the manufacture of sleeve bearings. 
The factory had not machined them to the proper drawing 
dimensions and had tried to push them past our inspection. 
I had to call my supervisor for assistance. 

The men in my group were not helpful at first. They 
were initiating me and I knew it. They had me chasing 
problems that had been solved years before. They never 
supplied all the information on problems. I had to “squeeze 
out” enough information to act. For at least three weeks 
after I took over, the men asked me questions they knew I 
could not answer and some that they already knew the 
answers to. I had to remain on my guard at all times to 
keep my status in the group. 

My job demands a tremendous amount of experience in 
motor manufacturing. My experience in this field was prac- 
tically nil. I found myself floundering through obsolete 
factory practices and reams of engineer-written “Standing 
Instructions.” With almost every question that came up on 
a job I had to spend many hours checking on past written 
instructions or ‘“‘understood” factory practices. Many times I 
felt that I had used good judgment on a job, only to find that 
someone had issued a written instruction to cover such a 
situation and I had not acted within the “instructions.” This 
sometimes brought comment from the factory. 

On my second day, the foreman of the assembly line called 
me to see a motor that would not go together. He explained 
that it would take extra work to make the parts fit. He said 
that one of the end shield castings was too thick, and as I 
am also responsible for castings bought from vendors, I 
would have to take the charge on my account. Every section 
has a limited Manufacturing Loss account, published once 
a month, which is carefully scrutinized by the management. 
Continuous overdrawing on this account is enough cause to 
end a foreman’s career. Rather than take the foreman’s word 
on the responsibility for the charge, I investigated myself. 
| found that the end shield was within drawing tolerance 
and that the trouble lay in the rotor assembly, which was 
that foreman’s responsibility. When I informed him of my 
find, he smiled and accepted the charge. I knew then I had 
passed the first test in this informal initiation procedure. 


The same day another foreman told me he had two parts 
that would not match. He asked me to check with the 
Planning Department to see if he was supposed to do any 
extra machining. Thinking this must be part of my job, I 
dutifully went to the Planning Department to find the 
answer. After at least two hours of inquiring and figuring, 
I came back with a satisfactory solution. This foreman smiled 
at me too, only it was a different kind of a smile; and it was 
then I realized I had done his job for him. 

Another time, a foreman came to me complaining about 
the poor working conditions where one of my inspectors had 
to work. A booth was set up in the foreman’s area to check 
for cracks in rotor fan blades. This is a messy job and I had 
to admit it was not a good setup and that I would get some- 
thing done about it. I wrote a letter to the Planning Depart- 
ment and inquired about new equipment. I had to spend a 
large amount of time in meetings and sessions with plumbers, 
electricians and other interested parties. After I had spent 
much time and effort, I found out that it was not my 
responsibility to set up inspection areas in a section. It was 
entirely up to the factory foreman over that section. This 
foreman smiled too, and I had all I could do to hold back 
my feelings. 

This sort of thing has happened many times since I’ve been 
on the job. Through this kind of experience, I am gradually 
laying out the boundaries and responsibilities of a foreman 
inspector’s job. 

As I stated before, | had been informed that I could not 
sign the clock cards for my men. I never thought to ask how 
the cards got signed until the Payroll Division called me on 
Tuesday of my first week and wondered why they weren’t 
signed. I lamely explained by saying somehow I must have 
slipped up on signing them. | went to my supervisor then, 
and found, much to my surprise, that I was supposed to pick 
up the clock cards early Monday morning and return them 
to him for signing. I had no further trouble with the Payroll 
Division. 

Inspection is responsible for issuing paper work for any 
kind of scrapped material, whether it is a job that has been 
machined incorrectly, or broken by handling, or something 
that has come in from an outside vendor damaged. We make 
out a red tag that consists of two copies and an original. We 
keep the original for our files, send a copy to Production 
which reorders the material, and attach a copy to the damaged 
material. The charge for any scrap goes against the factory 
foreman who is responsible. It appears on his Manufacturing 
Loss account. Thus, when anything is scrapped, the respon- 
sible foreman must sign the scrap tag also. 

My first experience with this system came during my first 
week. My inspector inspecting stator frames found a cracked 
frame. These frames are cast iron. A bad machine setup or 
careless handling can easily crack them. I had the inspector 
make out the scrap tag and I gave it to the foreman over 
that area for his signature. He refused to sign it, stating that 
he believed it was broken before he received it. I showed the 
broken frame to the foreman in charge of transportation, 
and he also refused to sign it. I wondered what I should do. 
I cannot force anyone to sign a tag. Was it part of my job 
to go over the heads of the foremen and talk to the general 
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foreman? Having never been told what was expected of me 
in such a situation, I blindly approached the general foreman 
anyway. He also refused to sign. I then went to my supervisor 
and found that there was a man who worked in a staff 
position under the superintendent who was prepared to 
arbitrate any disputes of this nature. This was just another 
small but important bit of information that had been omitted 
in my breaking-in period. 

One day we received a fabricated end shield made by 
another department. They had not done a good job on the 
welding, so extra work was necessary to make it usable. It 
is part of my job to initiate paper work for extra work when 
it is charged against another department. 

I make out an inspector’s report, which winds its way 
through the channels with the end result of charging the 
responsible parties with the extra work. Considering this as 
routine, I made out the paper work and forgot the incident. 
About two weeks later, I had a phone call from the head of 
this department. He was very angry. He asked me just who 
I thought I was that I could charge his department with 
extra work without consulting him first. I made a bad excuse 
of some kind and promised him more consideration in the 
future. This is called learning things the “hard way.” 

One of my inspectors went to the General Electric 
Hospital, claiming he had hurt himself on the job. However, 
when the doctor examined him, he found that a virus had 
set in causing the discomfort. Two weeks later, I was called 
to the safety engineer’s office, where I was reprimanded for 
not sending in a complete accident report on the case. “When 
an employee claims he was hurt on the job, an accident 
report must be filed.” This was not something I had forgotten. 
I never knew about it! 

When one of my men on the second shift was taken sick, 
I had to put a day man on new hours so he could cover the 
sick man’s job also. I changed his hours so that he worked 
half the day shift and all the night shift. The inspector did 
not object to this and I assumed everything would be all 
right. After the new arrangement had been in effect for 





two days, I accidentally learned that a change of shift notice 
should have been sent to the Payroll Division. I had to ask 
another foreman about the kind of form required. I did not 
get into trouble sending it in late, but the possibility was 
there. 

I asked a man to work Sunday morning on a rush job. 
On Monday morning, the shop steward came to me and 
demanded that I post a statement as to what day during 
the week the inspector would have to take off to make work- 
ing Sunday legal. I knew he had to take a day off, but | 
didn’t know it was compulsory to post it. 

While the shop steward had my attention, he complained 
about the way I had handled the change of shift I mentioned 
earlier. He told me that I am cequired to inform him in 
advance about changing an empleyee’s working hours. This 
was all news to me because I had never been able to get a 
copy of the union contract. I was also told by my supervisor 
that an acting foreman is not in a position to discuss union 
matters. 

I can list many other instances where I was not informed 
of my duties, such as: 

1) My supervisor called me and asked why I hadn’t sent 
up a report on the total number of hours worked weekly in 
my group. I had no idea that such a report was kept. 

2) I was asked why I hadn’t made up a list of tools that 
had been distributed in my area. I had made up a personal 
list, but I was supposed to send a copy of it to the supervisor. 

3) The Navy inspector wondered where I had been send- 
ing the inspection sheets covering Navy motors. I had not 
sent them anywhere. I hadn’t even made them out. He was 
very angry. 

4) When extra work is charged against a division, the 
total charge must go along with the report. I had not been 
putting this total charge down. Our Cost Section brought 
this to my attention. 

Through these experiences and many others, I am learning 
what it means to be a foreman inspector and how I can 
supervise my men with efficiency and determination. 
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MINUTES OF THE 1956 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting was held on Saturday, May 
26, 1956, at 4:50 p.m., in Aldrich Hall, Harvard Business 
School, Boston, Mass. Charles R. Walker presided. Twenty- 


nine Active Members were present. 


1. Mr. Walker asked for approval of the minutes of the 
1955 Annual Business Meeting which had been circulated 
among the membership in Volume 14, No. 1 of Human Or- 
ganization. It was moved by Walter Boek, and seconded by 
Martin Loeb that the minutes be accepted as circulated. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 


2. Report of the Treasurer. In the absence of David B. 
Hertz, Treasurer, the report was read by Elizabeth Purcell, 
Administrative Secretary. The report covered the period from 
April 1, 1955 to March 31, 1956, and consisted of 1) a de- 
tailed statement of expenditures of the Society and of the 
Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization, and 2) 
a statement of income and expenditures of the Society, the 
Clearinghouse, and the contract held by the Society. It was 
moved by Martin Loeb, and seconded by John Adair that the 
report be accepted as prepared. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 


3. Report of the Secretary. The report was read by the 
Secretary, Margaret Mead. 


Membership. During the period April 1, 1955 to March 
31, 1956, the membership dropped from 1,616 to 1,545, a 
net loss of 71 members. While a total of 230 members were 
removed from the membership lists because of non-payment 
of dues and resignations, the Society gained 159 new members 
during the year. It is believed that from now on, the Society’s 
membership will not vary to any considerable degree from the 
present figure, for the vast majority of the resignations came 
from people who had joined in response to the direct-mail 
promotion campaigns conducted in 1952 and 1953, whereas 
all of the new members have been completely unsolicited. It 
is particularly gratifying to note the steady increase in Insti- 
tutional memberships (from 466 to 482) which are, in terms 
of prompt payment of dues, a most reliable source of income, 
as are also the Active memberships. Present membership in 
the Society (as compared with March 31, 1955), is as follows: 


March 31,1955 March 31,1956 
Active Members .......... 305 321 
Subscribing Members: 
Individuals ....... 512 442 
Institutions 466 482 
Student Members ............. 280 245 
Honorary Members ........... 7 7 
Exchange Members ............ 46 48 
1,616 1,545 


Joint Meetings. In November, the Society held a joint meet- 
ing with the American Anthropological Association at its 
Annual Meeting in Boston. 


In December, the Society sponsored a meeting at Yale 
University on the theme, ““Man and Automation.” Charles R. 
Walker arranged the two-day conference which was attend- 
ed by approximately 100 people from the academic, business 
and union fields. The meeting was very successful and received 
widespread publicity both in this country and abroad. Dr. 
Walker is now supervising the transcription of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting, for which there has been a number of 
requests, and hopes ultimately to arrange to have the edited 
version published in book form. As he has pointed out, this 
is the kind of meeting the Society should sponsor more often, 
for it paid for itself and resulted in very valuable publicity. 


In December also, Dr. Asael Hansen attended the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science as the Society’s representative. 


Local Chapters. Donald Pitkin reported that the Boston 
chapter of the Society is continuing to hold meetings. 


Contracts. The Society’s contract with the International 
Information Agency of the United States Department of 
State was completed. 


It was moved by John Hope, II, and seconded by Joseph 
Matarazzo that the report be accepted as prepared. The mo- 
tion was carried unanimously. 


Dr. Mead then announced to the membership that after 
seven and one-half years, Elizabeth Purcell had tendered her 
resignation to be effective September 1. Dr. Mead said that 
the Society had been fortunate in having Mrs. Purcell as its 
effective Administrative Secretary over such a long period, and 
asked the membership to tender Mrs. Purcell a rising vote of 
thanks. 


4. Report of the Editor. Eliot Chapple said that in be- 
half of himself and the Managing Editor he hoped that in 
the future the economic circumstances which have had such a 
great deal to do with the irregularity of the appearance of 
Human Organization will be overcome. He said that we were 
catching up rapidly. Dr. Chapple said that as the retiring 
Editor, and in the absence of his successor, he did not wish 
to give his usual speech on the importance of writing articles 
for the journal in English, although he could not avoid at 
least reminding the membership that that was his usual theme. 


He said that the Clearinghouse, and the Bulletin which 
members had received over the years, had been supported en- 
tirely by the Grant Foundation, and that due to the termina- 
tion of the grant on January 31, 1956, the Clearinghouse is 
now in a temporary period of eclipse. There is considerable 
hope that an educational institution is prepared to give the 
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Clearinghouse shelter and, more important, subsidize some 
of the major expenses. However, from the point of view of 
members who have been receiving the Bulletin as a dividend, 
thanks to the generosity of the Grant Foundation, some small 
additional help will probably be required. It is obvious to 
members that it is impossible to publish two journals on the 
income from dues paid at present. If the Clearinghouse 
should fail to find an institution to assume partial support, 
there will have to be very serious consideration on the part 
of members of the Society as to what they wish to do, and 
whether they are sufficiently concerned and interested in the 
Clearinghouse to assure a continuation of its activities. Speak- 
ing for the editors of the Society’s publications, Dr. Chapple 
said that Mr. Dillon has done an excellent job of revamping 
the style of the Bulletin to make it a much more interesting 
journal, and certainly there has been much greater utilization 
of the Clearinghouse facilities and resources by members and 
non-members during the last year or more that he has been 
concerned with it. It is our hope, therefore, he continued, that 
the Clearinghouse will go on, and even though we do receive 
aid and assistance from other sources, it may also be neces- 
sary to request some additional help from members. 

As for the Society’s New York offices, they will be closed 
when Mrs. Purcell departs. The editorship, as you will hear 
from the Nominating Committee, will move to Cornell Uni- 
versity. The question of where the business office will be lo- 
cated has not yet been settled. Dr. Chapple said he hoped 
that members all realize the importance of the journal and 
do everything possible to help the new Editor. From a purely 
organizational point of view, he added, one final point should 
be made to round this report out, and that is that although 
Betty Purcell had already been applauded for her efforts as 
Administrative Secretary, her function as Managing Editor 
of Human Organization and the Clearinghouse Bulletin had 
been extraordinarily well done, and it is unfortunate that the 
next Editor will not have her to help him out of his troubles. 


5. Election of Officers. Solon T. Kimball read the report 
of the Nominating Committee (Drs. Kimball, Mead, and 
Mr. Walker). The slate of offices, and members nominated 
to those offices, is: 


President (1-year term) ; Gordon Macgregor, Conference 
, Bs J 
Board of Associated Research Councils. 


Secretary (3-year term, created by the resignation of Mar- 
garet Mead after serving one year): Eliot D. Chapple, The 
E. D. Chapple Co., Inc. 


Treasurer (3-year term) : David B. Hertz, Columbia Uni- 
surety. 

Editor (5-year term): William F. Whyte, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Vice President (\-year term): C. W. M. Hart, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Regional Vice Presidents (1-year terms) : 


East: Esther Lucile Brown, Boston University. 


South: John Hope, II, Fisk University. 
West: Omer C. Stewart, University of Colorado. 


Member, Executive Committee (2-year term, created by 
Dr. Macgregor being nominated for President after serving 
one year): Nicholas J. Demerath, Washington University. 


Member, Executive Committee (3-year term) : Charles R 
Walker, Yale University. 


Mr. Walker asked for nominations from the floor, in th: 
absence of which he asked the Secretary to cast one ballot fo 
the slate as presented. It was moved by Douglas Haring, anj 
seconded by F. L. W. Richardson, that the ballot be made 
unanimous. ‘he motion was accepted unanimously. 


Before turning the chair over to the new President, Mr, 
Walker asked the new officers te stand and he identified each 
one to the meeting. 


Mr. Walker then relinquished the chair to the incoming 
President, Gordon Macgregor. 


As the first new business, Dr. Macgregor said he wished 
to thank his predecessor for the leadership he had given te 
the Society and its members during his term of office, and 
for the innovations he had introduced, in particular, the meet: 
ing on “Man and Automation.” Dr. Macgregor asked fora 
rising vote of thanks and appreciation for Charles R. Walker. 

Dr. Macgregor, in behalf of all members, expressed his 
sorrow over the resignation of Margaret Mead who ha 
worked so well for the Society over the many years in which 
she has held office. Dr. Macgregor then expressed his appre: 
ciation for the long and faithful service of the Editor, Eliot 
D. Chapple, and his thanks for Dr. Chapple’s services. Dr, 
Macgregor said that he was sorry to see Betty Purcell leay- 
ing the Society, first as a friend, and second as a member, and 
expressed the gratitude of members for her services. 


As the next order of new business, Dr. Macgregor said 
he was anxious to know what kinds of meetings the members 
would like to hold during the coming year. He suggested 
that a meeting might be arranged with the American Anthro- 
pological Association which is meeting in December in Santa 
Monica, California, and also with Section H of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science which is meet: 
ing in New York also in December. 

7. Resolutions. Dr. Hart, in behalf of the membership, 
proposed a resolution expressing the Society’s sorrow over the 
death of G. Gordon Brown, one of the first applied anthro 
pologists and a long-time member of the Society. It wa 
moved by Walter Boek, and seconded by Leonard Sayles that 
the motion be accepted. The motion was carried unanimously 

Dr. Mead proposed a resolution that letters couched in ap- 
propriate terms be sent to the authorities at the Harvari 
Business School expressing the Society’s appreciation for tht 
exceedingly pleasant reception its members had received. I! 
was moved by Charles Walker and seconded by Nichola‘ 
Demerath that the resolution be accepted. The motion wa 
carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Walker proposed a resolution congratulating the Pro- 
gram Committee, and especially its Chairman, Albert Ruben- 
stein, for the hard work it had contributed to organizing the 
meeting and for the efficient way in which the meeting had 
been run. It was moved by Charles Orth, and seconded by 
Raymond Bowers that the resolution be accepted. The mo- 
tion was carried unanimously. 


§. Society Contracts. Dr. Richardson asked if there was 
a report concerning the affiliated organization that was to 
have been set up with power to negotiate contracts with out- 
side organizations. Dr. Mead, as a member of the Committee 
on Contracts, replied that at the last Annual Meeting, the 
membership had accepted the report of the Committee and 
voted unanimously that the Committee continue its investiga- 
tions towards setting up such an organization. She said that 
she and Dr. Chapple were still in the process of working out 
the design and that a report would be made to the Executive 
Committee and, subsequently, to the membership when this 
had been completed. 


9. Regional Vice Presidential Activities. Mr. Walker 
suggested that it might be appropriate for members to discuss 
the matter of how the vice presidents of the Society could 
play a more important part in the Society’s regional activities. 
John Adair proposed that committees of the Society might 
be set up under the directorship of each regional vice presi- 
dent. The difficulties of communication between different 
areas of the United States makes this idea feasible. One of 
the functions of such committees might be to hold meetings 
of regional interest which would cut across the whole range 
of interests of the Society, but with particular reference to 
interests in that region. Depending upon the area, such prob- 
lems as social organization, technological change, the very 
real problem of transfer of responsibility for Indian ad- 
ministration from the national to the state level, and so on. 
Furthermore, the vice presidents working in their particular 
area might organize committees that would reach into the 
universities for new members who are unaware of the work 
of the Society. It would be a way of drawing in young anthro- 
pologists by better acquainting them with what the Society 
is doing. 

Dr. Richardson suggested that one problem in implement- 
ing this idea is that the vice presidency changes every year, 
and that it would be better if there were more stability. Dr. 
Mead said that if the regional committees became active, there 
is no reason why the By-Laws of the Society should not be 
changed so that the vice presidencies extend to a three-year 
term. Dr. Matarazzo agreed with Dr. Mead, and relative to 
Dr. Adair’s suggestion added that in addition to anthropol- 


ogists young and old sociologists, psychologists, and psychi- 
atrists be included as possible new members. 

Dr. Richardson said that the obvious way to organize re- 
gionally was on a metropolitan basis. He pointed to the Bos- 
ton Chapter, which has been active for five years, as an ex- 
ample. Dr. Macgregor added that chapters could also be 
organized and developed on university campuses. 

Dr. Macgregor said that one real problem is that while 
the Society encompasses a great variety of fields, not all are 
interested in all of the fields. There is a need to explore the 
needs of members and give response and stimulation to them. 

Stephen Richardson suggested that it would be helpful 
to have a published list of members. Dr. Matarazzo agreed, 
pointing out that he had lived in Boston for several months 
before he had become aware that there was a chapter of the 
Society there. He suggested that the new Editor introduce a 
“News and Notes” section devoted to what members are 
doing, and that this would be one way to give members a 
greater feeling of identity with other members and with the 
Society. 

It was moved by Joseph Matarazzo and seconded by 
Charles Orth that a membership list be printed at minimum 
cost and that it be circulated among the membership. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Demerath also suggested that although the Society 
represents something unique many people are not clear about 
the Society’s principal concerns, and that the editorial on “Ap- 
plied Anthropology” might be condensed and circulated. 

Dr. Mead said that as applied anthropologists, one major 
difficulty that members face is that they are thought of as 
being primarily interested in industry. This would not be 
an entirely bad thing if industry knew the Society existed, 
but, Dr. Mead submitted, it does not. Dr. Mead said that the 
Society’s members should become applied everywhere they are, 
and either stop having a strong connection with industry or 
have a stronger relationship with industry. Dr. Chapple said 
that most of the spokesmen quoted in the public press are re- 
ported as being sociologists ; as far as most Americans are con- 
cerned, the anthropologist is interested only with measuring 
heads. Dr. Macgregor said that in public health, for example, 
the anthropologist is not as well known as he should be, al- 
though there are many colleagues working in this area. 

Dr. Demerath moved that the Executive Committee take 
such steps as it finds necessary to organize a sub-committee to 
study the composition—membership-wise—, diversity of mem- 
bership, organizational structure of the Society, to be reported 
to the membership in due course. The motion was seconded 
by Gordon Macgregor, and carried unanimously. 


No new business was introduced and the meeting adjourned 
at 5:55 p.m. 
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Reviews of the Literature 


The Give and Take in Hospitals—A Study of Human Or- 
ganization, by Temple Burling, Edith M. Lentz, Robert N. 
Wilson, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1956. 


The text of this book may puzzle a few readers as much as 
its title, which aims to popularize the term ’’social interac- 
tion.” The dust-cover adds, ‘Reporting a study of personnel 
problems in a group of representative hospitals,” this being 
the publisher’s effort, presumably, to call attention to the 
book among hospital administrators, personnel managers, and 
supervisors of various services or departments in the field, as 
well as instructors preparing trainees or giving “refresher 
courses” to practitioners in such occupations. 


Burling, Lentz, and Wilson have produced a work which 
has usefulness in two directions: (a) as a rich, readable text, 
with many descriptions of situations and ample quotations 
from interviews, that will serve various kinds of efforts to 
“improve human relations skills within the hospital,” and 
(b) as “a first” or someday “classic” effort to comprehend 
part, at least, of the range and variety of hospitals as institu- 
tions among other institutions in contemporary American com- 
munities. Hospitals of one general category were studied: all 
six were of ‘“‘the most familiar type”: “the community hospital 
operated under the auspices of a voluntary organization for 
non-profit purposes, where general medical and surgical care 
is offered and most patients are short-term guests.” (p. xv). 


Within this category, the six hospitals were selected to rep- 
resent a variety of circumstances: number of beds (50 to 850), 
rural-urban environment (one in a metropolitan community, 
two in a smaller city, three in rural or semi-rural areas), 
regional location (two in the South, four in New York State 
outside of New York City), degree of medical specialization, 
and degree of affiliation with other institutions (e.g., one hos- 
pital was maintained by a religious order; one was a teaching 
hospital with university affiliations; three had very few medi- 
cal specialists and lacked nursing schools or other affiliations). 
The study developed over a five-year period (1949-1954) 
with assistance from an impressive advisory commission, and 
this reviewer is perfectly willing to believe that, in view of 
the magnitude of the field (there are some 7,000 hospitals of 
all kinds in the United States), the selection of the six was 
both scientifically wise and practically prudent. 


It is apparent that this book, in the hands of those as skill- 
ful as they are well-intentioned, will serve in a variety of 
ways in many situations in which “the human relations ap- 
proach” seems to be indicated, especially in community hos- 
pitals which aim to “make the best better.” 


What may be said regarding the scientific contribution of 
this publication ? 


First of all, it is worth noting that the investigators, their 
sponsors and advisors, as well as their informants, were all 
more literate and more diversely sophisticated than is the 
usual “average” in most community or institutional studies in 
the anthropological tradition. As a basis for a book useful to 
spreading the human relations approach, this study appropri- 


ately made great use of that approach itself in securing the 
information for analysis. Indeed, studies of hospitals and their 
related professions have repeatedly discovered the difficulties 
of obtaining and reporting “‘delicate” information in “sensi- 
tive” situations. (Such studies are listed in the “Selected Bibli- 
ography” which includes about 100 references of all kinds, 
and the shortage of those which even purport to be scientific 
contributions to the study of this kind of human organization 
reflects the newness of the field in which this is a pioneer 
work). That the book presents so many nuggets from a gold 
mine of observations is due to the field workers’ diligence 
and skills in the human relations approach, as well as their 
effective teamwork in recording, analyzing, and now report- 
ing what can be fold. 


The authors divide the book into four parts: ‘Hospitals 
and the American Scene” (only 30 pages), “The Hospital 
Power Structure” (about 56 pages), “A Study of Some Hos- 
pital Occupational Groups” (about 100 pages), and “Hos- 
pital Departments in Action” (about 132 pages). The in- 
terests initiating and sustaining the study, as well as the 
exigencies of field work in such institutions, are enough to 
account for the fact that each situation or sequence of events 
is treated as a special topic, as something occurring not as if 
in vacuo so much as if in vitro—that is, rather too often, as 
occurring in a not-fully reported social context, some unde- 
termined locus of the social space in what the authors feli- 
citously choose to call “this specialized society” (p. 91). 


In a great many social studies it is commonly true that the 
reader who brings to a report a prior knowledge of the kind 
of situation described is enabled to infer or imagine what has 
had to be left out, for economy’s sake if for no other reason. 
A knowledge of the fundamental structures in a few factories 
or business organizations or educational institutions helps one 
to learn more from reading studies made by others. But hos- 
pitals are evidently human organizations at or near the ex- 
treme of complexity: just as their corridors and bays confuse 
the visitor, so the reader of such a book as this wants a “map” 
—a system of reference points for the structure of the social 
context in each new situation presented. 


Apparently the authors faced this problem, for they write: 
“This book does not pretend to tell the whole story about 
hospitals in general. It does not even tell the full story about 
the specific ones studied, for we were outsiders. It does, how- 
ever, present a broad perspective on the American hospital 
system, for we were free to regard it from the standpoint of 
many different occupational groups.” (p. xx). And, they add, 
“The outsider, as we see it, can point out common problems 
and can excite interest and curiosity. It is only the insider 
who can hope to see the full picture and therefore it is he 
alone who can take appropriate action to strengthen the hands 
of those who do the work. Our profound respect and good 
wishes go to these people.” (p. xxi). 


From an anthropological point of view, the statement that 
“only the insider . . . can hope to see the full picture” might 
just as well be countered by the observation that “the insider” 
rarely, if ever, “sees” (as a “whole”) the social system in 
which he occupies a particular position—unless, of course, he 
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becomes something of an “outsider” himself—like an anthro- 
pologist, or sociologist, perhaps. 

This may serve to indicate the scientific dilemma into which 
one may be led by “the human relations approach” as it is 
illustrated in this book: its “humility” emphasizes the deep 
feelings and extended preoccupations of “insiders” and con- 
fesses inability to “see the full picture’ because no observer 
can really lead more than one life, in the truest sense, and 
therefore one can gain only glimpses and insights into the 
careers of the very many “‘others’’ who appear in contemporary 
situations. The result is a sociology of perspectives, and not a 
sociology of institutions. It seems that so many of the “insid- 
ers” are “outsiders” to each other in “this specialized society” 
that the authors have chosen to give priority to bridging such 
gaps in “communication,” rather than to selecting other pri- 
orities which might be urged out of scientific curiosity. 

And yet the authors have done us a great service in identi- 
fying many phenomena in hospital organizations which will 
need to be treated as dimensions in future comparative studies 
of these as institutions. Although the reasons are clear why 
they could not report on any one hospital fully, as a case 
study, and why they chose to emphasize a sociology of per- 
spectives, for this reviewer at least the book would have been 
strengthened by the addition of a chapter giving a general- 
ized but comprehensive over-view of a typical, moderately- 
complex hospital organization as a whole, with appropriate 
floor plans, maps, and social organization charts illuminating 
the description of such an institution both in its community 
setting and in terms of the major internal relations among the 
human beings who either make the institution work or pre- 
sent it with the medical or surgical problems it is designed to 
cope with in the first place. 

The reader who has never studied a hospital, nor anything 
quite like it, will have a large task on his hands if he wishes 
to “see it whole” through a perusal of this book. On the other 
hand, if nothing more were ever to be published about “The 
Big Change” in hospital organizations, this would remain a 
most useful and significant document for the general social 
history of our times. 

—Burorp JUNKER 
University of Kentucky. 


Method and Perspective in Anthropology: Papers in 
Honor of Wilson D. Wallis, edited by Robert F. Spencer, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. pp. 312 and index, 


$4.50. 


Wilson Wallis’ precise position in American anthropology 
is difficult to determine. Seldom has a man of such insight, 
imagination, and stimulus value for students had such a quiet 
professional career. Preferring perhaps to teach and to think, 
Professor Wallis wrote relatively little and accomplished a 
fair amount of field research. However, his burning interest 
in methodology, and his insistence that his students concern 
themselves with such problems, has had its flowering in the 
work of a large number of mature anthropologists. Many are 
represented in the author column of the present book of 
essays: Herskovits; Sister Inez Hilger; Elizabeth Colson; 


Mandlebaum; Holmberg; Ackerknecht; Spencer; Linton; 
Wilford; Greenberg; Stewart; Bowers (the lone sociologisi 
represented ) and Kroeber, who provides a critical summary, 
This list should be its own recommendation. All papers are 
first-rate, although some are so short that the reader is left 
unsatisfied. Throughout them runs a preoccupation with 
method and with the integrity of anthropology’s theoretical 
foundations—that is, doubts are frequently cast on this in- 
tegrity, but in a healthy spirit of inquiry and search for a new 
language of unity. No single essay is devoted to applied an- 
thropology as a field or discipline as such, but insights and 
techniques described in many papers can be read with profit 
by the anthropologist interested in the systematic solution of 
action problems. Holmberg’s paper on his experiences as an 
innovator among the Siriono will have the most to say to the 
applied group: the paper is a running account in the form of 
an essay of the consequences of introduction of Western tech- 
nical devices to a nonliterate society, with valuable comments 
upon how such innovations provided the clues to penetration 
of aspects of the group’s culture and social organization. 
There is a hint here that applied anthropology might do well 
to integrate its preoccupations more thoroughly with the pro- 
fessional concerns. 
—Joun W. BENNETT 
Ohio State University. 


Land Tenure in Basutoland, by Vernon Sheddick, Colonial 
Research Studies No. 13, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, 1954, pp. XVI, and 196, $3.50. 


Basutoland, which is wholly within and is coveted by the 
Union of South Africa, is one of the Three High Commission 
territories under British Administration lying south of the 
now Central African Federation and Mozambique. The study 
is definitive for the territory covered, and is not without impli- 
cations for other areas south of the equator. It is also of value 
to social scientists and technical assistance personnel. 

A major contribution at this point is the demonstration that 
the term “land tenure,” which to most Westerners is an eco- 
nomic concept, cannot be understood in Basutoland. Land 
among the Basutos has not only a plurality of roles but, more 
important, a “plurality of titles than may attach themselves 
to one given plot of land by virtue of the different productive 
roles.” 

The simple formula (both explicit and implicit in Ameri 
can preachments to the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and in some publications of that Organization), that progress 
in the rural areas of underdeveloped countries is merely 4 
matter of changing farm tenant operators into farm owners, 
does not stand up in this territory. Land may be used for farm- 
ing, grazing, as a source for thatching grass or other building 
materials, or for other purposes. These “roles” are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive. There are “rights to administer 
land and rights to use the land.” This may result in 4 
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ton; 4 family fail to make use of its fields for several years, it for- 

Ogis! feits its titles just as if it fails to pay taxes. The chiefs, with 
nary. the approval of the Paramount Chief, may even disperse or 
s are destroy a neighborhood or even village that acquires a reputa- 
left tion for large-scale theft, drunkenness and habitual disorder. 
with The rights of residence are subject to the conditions of good 
‘tical citizenship and loyalty to the chieftainship. 

S it! Because of these and other factors, Dr. Sheddick’s study is 
new 4 synthesis of the cultural, sociological, economic, and legal 
| an- aspects of Basuto society as they affect land tenure. Tribal 

and communities, residential associations, lineage groups, family 
yrofit kinship, wider familial associations, friendship, citizenship, 
mM Of the institutions of chieftainship, local and national govern- 
iS al ment, the form of the settlement units, establishment, stability 
> the’ and movement or residential and family groups, organiza- 

m Of tion of agricultural production, organized forms of labor as- 
tech-| sistance, the economic and social meanings of stock raising and 
nents hunting are all cogently discussed as they pertain to land 
ation tenure. There are, of course, the expected discussions of geog- 
tion. raphy, crop production, animal husbandry, land laws, and 
well’ ysufructuary rights in land. 

Pro The British High Commission has preserved the forms and 
often the spirit of the arrangement by which the Paramount 
Chief governs the nation. The contrast between the power 
of the Paramount Chief of the Basutos and the similar offices 
of the Zulus to the east and south of Natal could not be more 
vivid. In one particular, however, the urgency of the situation 
onial with respect to soil conservation led to heavy pressure on the 
fice, Chief to order the setting up of a demonstration area. All pre- 

existing divisions, titles, and allocations of land were can- 
y the celled. Proportionate to its size, each family was re-issued a 
ssion Single field with instructions as to its use. 
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f the’ The people were so sure no chief would willingly cut across 
study so many principles of Basuto land tenure that the compliance 
mpli- lagged and the scheme was abandoned in three years. A slow- 
value’ er but culturally-based scheme has been substituted. 

The standard of living of the Basutos is much higher than 
that that of Africans in the Union of South Africa. Whether it 
eco: can be sustained depends, among other things, especially on 
Land solving the problems of soil erosion and in producing enough 
more, Work animals to increase the production of the land. The 
elves' levels attained and the degree of autonomy preserved explain 
ctive| why the great fear of the Basuto is that they will be absorbed 
by the Union of South Africa and their land used as an out- 
let for the Union’s overcrowded native reserves. This very 
real danger Dr. Sheddick ignores, as an official report should. 
But nothing in Basutoland can be wholly understood without 
the realization that this danger and the deep fear it inspires 
do exist. 
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in «| Community Organization: Theory and Principles, by Mur- 
n the} ray G. Ross, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. pp. xv- 
le for! 239, $3.00. 


| Rooted in the democratic ideal, social work has stressed 
ould! over and over again the seminal importance of self-determina- 
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tion as a basic concept. Two of the three social work processes 
have long reflected this determination. In social casework, the 
concept is embodied in the phrase which has become a cliche, 
“help a client to help himself.” In group work, similarly, 
there is an over-riding concern with enabling a group to 
achieve its fullest potential. And now, with the publication 
of this book, community organization can be identified as 
being concerned with the development and expansion of co- 
operative and collaborative relationships in the community. 
The objective of the community organization worker, be it 
the meeting of a campaign goal or the establishment of a new 
welfare service, must be redefined and even subordinated to 
the process by which the objective is attained. That process 
must be one in which self-determination looms large. 


This insistence on the importance of means as well as ends 
is perhaps Dr. Ross’s greatest contribution in this book. It 
places community organization in the mainstream of democ- 
racy, rejecting the manipulation so frequently found in this 
field and so often rationalized as being essential for the 
achievement of a desirable end. The stress on means suggests 
that the criterion for testing success in community organiza- 
tion practice is the nurturing of the community’s ability to 
work together, rather than the realization of an immediate 
goal. If various groups come to respect each other’s differ- 
ences and yet maintain an underlying sense of community, 
then the task of the community organization worker has been 
well done. This can be achieved only through unremitting 
attention to the actual process of interaction through which 
effective communication is achieved. The principles of com- 
munity organization, as enunciated and elaborated by Dr. 
Ross, brings out clearly the significance of the process. 

Applied social scientists, engaged increasingly in community 
planning, community development, community relations and 
technical assistance will find much of value in this book. The 
author feels that community organization is only one of sev- 
eral possible approaches in the community and that it is not 
applicable in every situation. Nevertheless, the many illustra- 
tions offered make the principles come alive and suggest 
specific applications which will be of considerable practical 
usefulness to people engaged in these fields. 


—MortTon TEICHER 
Yeshiva University. 


Behavior in a Selling Group, by George F. F. Lombard, 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Boston, 1955, pp. 359. 


In a modest introduction, the author states, “In this book 
I try to describe the behavior of some salesgirls who worked 
in a department store.” Thus this research is another contri- 
bution to our gradually expanding knowledge of different 
types of work groups. Moreover, the study attempts to say 
some important things about human behavior, specifically, 
about the manner in which people evaluate one another’s ac- 
tions. From the standpoint of research methodology the study 
has some additional interest. Field work was conducted from 
January, 1940, to June, 1940. Then a period of 15 years was 
allowed to elapse between the original interviewing and ob- 
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servation and final publication. During this period the data 
percolated slowly, and toward the end a theoretical frame- 
work of a social-psychological character was developed. De- 
spite the admonitions of methods texts, this occurs more fre- 
quently than most of us admit. I, for one, would like to know 
more about the evolution of this framework—and of the prob- 
lems involved in collecting data with one frame of reference— 
the worker’s “weltanschauung”—and then analyzing it later 
in the light of another, employing small group theory, learn- 
ing theory, theories of evolution, etc. Reanalysis of data in 
the light of new theoretical constructs, new understandings 
might lead to quite different conclusions. While this study 
skirted on the edges of this problem, it did not grapple with it. 

Incorporation of the theoretical framework lacks smooth- 
ness in places. At times its later imposition on the data is ob- 
vious, and the use of certain key jargon, e.g., maintaining be- 
liefs in herself (while selling clothes) is repeated to the 
point of tedium. One is assured repeatedly that all of the 
salespeople are engaged in this ego-protecting behavior. 
Throughout the study, the self-concept is treated as an im- 
portant determinant of behavior, but one would like to know 
more about the basic psychological model that is employed. 
However, the author probably is justified in his feeling that 
he is touching on a basic human problem, as he says that per- 
sons who apparently are satisfied with their lot are missing 
even greater satisfaction because ego-centered misevaluations 
of the world about them block behavioral changes that would 
yield more happiness. Well-entrenched ego-defenses limit the 
possibilities for personal growth involving more effective re- 
lationships with others. Solution of this dilemma involves in- 
corporating other-centered and ego-centered behavior in a uni- 
fied whole. Again, there is a need for clarification of the value 
judgments implied in statements about satisfactions, evalua- 
tions, etc. We are tempted to ask, “Satisfaction for what pur- 
pose ? Proper evaluation for what purpose ?” 

This research has significant things to say about group 
norms. For years, we have questioned overdrawn pictures of 
conformity to norms—pictures that seem to be more myth 
than reality. In the face of obvious deviations, group norms 
often are treated as all-controlling factors in behavior, with 
the non-conformist having to move outside the group. Here 
we clearly see the range of deviation that exists within groups 
—deviations that permit individual members to satisfy per- 
sonal needs. An excellent picture is presented of the inter- 
play between individual and group needs. Again, some of the 
data seems to be developed in a strained fashion. Perhaps the 
researcher’s need to “maintain his beliefs” in restriction of 
output played a role in the discovery of the $100.00 norm 
for daily sales. The data in Appendix 2 hardly confirm it. 

Happily, the book does not hold to the view of the adult 
worker as merely a cautious resister of change. In line with 
modern ideas that intellectual, emotional, and social develop- 
ment do not stop at the age of 16, we now see the worker 


as an individual who seeks to change his behavior, who wo’ 
like to be a more effective person. The most important pra 
lem in the book concerns change in directions that wo 
provide greater satisfaction for both the individual work 
and the work group. The author asks why people act to p 
petuate patterns of adjustment that are only adequate. 
are told some of the reasons why the workers cannot eff 
ate change, but again the analysis is limited, considering p 
marily the communications system among group members a 
among the various levels in the store hierarchy. Power f 
tors and structural elements are neglected. However, a v 
able and revealing picture is given of the manner in wh 
executive behavior affects the work group. Bound up in 
own insecurities, the executive fails to provide the work gro 
with stimulus to change. Even well-liked and reasonably eff 
tive executives seem to be hampered by their misevaluati¢ 
of the situation in the work groups. Thus misevaluation 
seen as a “normal” human process—one that can be corr 
only through special efforts at education of both group 
individual. We see that “normal” behavior is not enough, a 
stamping out maladjustment does not insure happiness, B 
ther, greater happiness must arise from the improvement 
so-called normal modes of behavior. 

As a case study, the book can be recommended for its vi 
presentation of life behind the sales counters. It gives ané 
cellent picture of the salesgirls and of their relations wi 
one another, with customers, and with the sales executiy 
The only troublesome point arises from a tendency to tre 
the group as though it were an isolated tribe. In this stud 
the 20 salesgirls and six executives in the Children’s Dep 
ment constitute a unit apart from the larger context of 
in the store. This Department was selected as a happy, pl 
ant place where only normal difficulties would arise. B 
happy and pleasant in relation to what structure, in what cé 
text; this part of it we do not learn. In fact, in this sense f 
entire study is ego-centered. We can agree that it would 
fine for the workers in the Children’s Department to achi¢ 
greater satisfaction, but we wonder about the impact of th 
event on other functions and other departments of the stoj 

It is fashionable today to condemn research that me 
presents another case study, but at least some persons 
that there is still a need for basic descriptive and analyti¢ 
studies of group behavior. Behavior in a Selling Group me 
this need very adequately. In addition, it attempts some ge 
eralizations about human behavior. Where this attempt m 
ly replaced plain English with jargon, it failed. At the sa 
time its psychological analysis of the “‘non-rational’’ aspe 
of worker behavior breaks into new territory. Howe 
there is still a need for deeper probing into the meaning 
some of the key concepts, which, though liberally used, 
only loosely defined. 

—M. K. CHANDLER 
University of Illin 
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